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“The People’s Rule” in Government 


What is this new issue in national politics—the rule 
of the people? Conservatives denounce it as a sham and 
quack issue, while radicals declare it to be essential and 
paramount. What does it mean when soberly and calmly 
examined ? 

So far as nominations and elections are concerned, the 
people’s rule means something very definite 4nd real—direct 
popular nomination as well as popular election of candi- 
dates. Direct primaries, now being extended to presidential 
nominations, are a good illustration of the new issue. The 
pending resolution for an amendment of the constitution 
making federal senators directly responsible to the voters, 
through direct election, is another familiar illustration. 

In short, there is deep dissatisfaction with the old 
party and convention machinery, with packed conventions, 
midnight slates made by bosses, machine domination and 
cynical disregard by “leaders” of the wishes and senti- 
ments of the rank and file. It is true that the convention 
system is not necessarily bad, and that it can be mended 
and improved. But in mass movements the tests adopted 
are simple and general. The convention plan of nomina- 
tions, elected delegates, indirect representation of the people 
—all this has worked so poorly, or even disgracefully in 
many states, and for many years, that the demand for direct 
nominations of all public officials and for control of party 
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machinery by responsible leaders, rather than by audacious 
bosses, is well-nigh irresistible. 

Direct primaries are not free from defects and dangers; 
they have developed very serious weaknesses—such as 
heavy expense, waste of time, the running of too many 
cheap and obscure men, etc. But ways are being found to 
cure these evils and to perfect the direct primary system. 
That it gives the people a chance cannot be disputed; but 
it does not work “automatically ;” if the voters are apathetic, 
unfit men carry even the direct primaries. Other things 
being equal, the direct primary, under certain safeguards 
as to cost and methods, gives honesty and public spirit an 
advantage over spoils, cheap and narrow partisanship, trick- 
ery and crookedness. 

What does popular rule mean in the general govern- 
mental or constitutional scheme? It means fewer “checks 
and balances,” purer and more democracy, greater popular 
control of legislative and other officials, not excepting judges, 
according to more radical progressives. It means the use 
of the initiative, the compulsory referendum, and the recall. 
‘As regards the last-named reform, Colonel Roosevelt and a 
few others would even recall judicial decisions in constitu- 
tional cases, or cases arising under the “police power,” by 
subjecting them to a referendum. The people must rule, 
says Colonel Roosevelt, even in the interpretation of state 
constitutions, at least of such of the provisions in them as 
relate to public health, morals and welfare. It is, however, 
freely admitted that the initiative, referendum and recall are 
at present state issues. To what extent “popular rule” can 
be carried in the national field, aside from direct election of 
senators and presidential primaries, is not yet clear. 

The conservatives and moderates in the old political 
parties are not disposed to accept the referendum, the initia- 
tive and the recall. Many of them accept with reluctance 
even the presidential advisory primary and direct election 
of federal senators. They believe, generally speaking, that 
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representative government is better than direct popular 
government, and that “pure democracy” must collapse and 
give place to despotism. They believe that the capacity of 
a people for self-government is revealed in the restrictions 
and limitations the majority are willing to impose on them- 
selves for the protection of minorities and individuals. They 
fear that direct popular rule means the rule of passion, 
whim, fads and crazes, and that demagogues and selfish 
schemers will have too much influence and opportunity 
under it. That representative government has failed here 
and there, these men admit; but they would seek the 
remedy in popular education and more vigilant and militant 
citizenship. That minorities or even small cliques have be- 
trayed majorities, hampered legislation, bought seats and 
laws, is also admitted, but it is not admitted that these 
evils are greater than those which would flow from pure, 
unlimited democracy or direct popular rule. 

This is the issue that is now being so hotly debated. 
It is an issue upon which honest, scientific thinkers and 
high-minded statesmen may earnestly differ. To call all 
believers in representative government reactionaries would 
be silly. But the democracies of the world are evidently 
seeking to increase their power and try more direct popular 
rule. There can be no doubt as to the trend or drift of 
things political. To go too fast, to jump too rashly, may be 
dangerous, but deliberate progress in the direction of greater 
popular rule is inevitable and right. The spirit of the age 
is irresistible. 


Sy 
Safety vs. Luxury at Sea 


We cannot say of transportation by water, as we justly 
do of railroad travel, that “there are too many accidents.” 
Facts and figures show beyond dispute that the modern 
ocean liner is remarkably staunch and seaworthy, and that 
with reasonable care and prudence no ship need fear dis- 
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aster. But the appalling wreck of the Titanic has awakened 
the governments and the steamship companies to the folly 
of taking risks and chances under any circumstances, to the 
hollowness of the claim that modern ships are “unsink- 
able.” The “impossible” unfortunately happens now and 
then to mock man and give him a sense of his littleness and 
impotence. The Titanic was ripped open and sent to the 
bottom in two hours by an iceberg in spite of warnings and 
the most favorable weather conditions. Overconfidence and 
speed were the direct causes of the collision. After the 
fatal encounter the passengers and crew suddenly realized 
that their sole chance lay in the lifeboats, rafts and other 
means of escape from the doomed ship. The wireless ap- 
paratus was there, but time was lacking. Unhappily, the 
“crude” life-saving appliances had come to be regarded as 
a mere concession to ignorance and timidity ; what need had 
unsinkable ships of frail lifeboats and rafts? True, in a 
stormy sea the lifeboat is almost useless, but the fact re- 
mains that if the Titanic had carried enough lifeboats and 
rafts not a single passenger or member of her crew need 
have been sacrificed. 

The awful tragedy has taught the world several simple 
lessons. Less space and expenditure will be devoted hence- 
forth to elegant luxuries and comforts on oceanic vessels 
and more to safety appliances. The speed mania has, we 
hope, been checked, as has the tendency to trust too much 
to man’s supposed mastery over nature. The navigation 
laws are being overhauled; governments are active, and 
self-interest on the part of the companies is prompting 
many improvements in advance of compulsion and legisla- 
tion. 

It is infinitely tragic and pathetic that humanity should 
need fires, wrecks and stunning catastrophes costing hun- 
dreds and even thousands of lives to learn prudence and 
sanity. Greed, optimism, love of pleasure, aversion to 
“grinding” routine cause us to forget the essentials of safety, 
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and at certain intervals an overwhelming national or inter- 
national disaster recalls us to common sense. 

The men and women who were sacrificed in the Titanic 
wreck died nobly and heroically. They revealed traits 
which make one proud of the average man and woman in 
every walk of life; they demonstrated that peace and indus- 
try and domestic life breed more heroism and virtue than 
war with its pomp, excitement and passion. They deserve 
the only monument which is appropriate—honest, conscien- 
tious, adequate provision for the safety of the millions who 
go to sea. More: it ought to be a matter of honor and 
principle to cultivate simplicity and severe dignity in travel. 
The solemnity of the hours which the victims or survivors of 
the Titanic passed before death came to the former and 
rescue and security to the latter should make display, vanity, 
luxury and arrogance profoundly repugnant to decent men 
and women. “Remember the Titanic!” would be a good cry 
as a protest against frivolity, carelessness and recklessness 
at sea. 


wy 


Isolation and Strange Survivals 

The Hillsville, Va., tragedy or horror—the deliberate 
shooting and killing of a judge, prosecutor, sheriff and jury- 
man by a band of lawless mountaineers—has led many 
writers and moralists to put to themselves, and to the nation, 
serious questions concerning the southern mountaineer. 
What is he? Why is he what he is? What does he repre- 
sent, and what is the duty of the state and society toward 
him? 
There are, of course, varieties of the southern moun- 
taineer. Some of these isolated dwellers in the Virginia or 
Kentucky mountains are wild, ignorant, desperate, utterly 
impatient of civilized control. Others are the victims of old 
“feuds” and what they ask of the state is “let alone” policies. 
They have not marched with the times; they are rude and 
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primitive; they see no reason why they should not take 
the law into their own hands. Still others are more “social- 
ized,” but when the government interferes “unduly” with 
their personal rights or traditional business—moonshining, 
for example—they become angry and lose all self-control. 
Writes John Fox in his book, “Bluegrass and Rhododen- 
dron :” 


You must go back to the social conditions and standards of the 
backwoods before the Revolution, for practically they are the back- 
woods people of pre-Revolutionary days. Many of their ancestors 
fought with ours for American independence. They were loyal to 
the Union for one reason that no historian seems ever to have 
guessed. For the loyalty of 1861 was, in great part, merely the 
transmitted loyalty of 1776, imprisoned like a fossil in the hills. 

In The Independent, Dr. Frost, the president of Berea 
College, calls the mountaineers “our southern highlanders,” 
traces their history and vicissitudes, and sums up the situa- 
tion in a nutshell, as follows: 

A territory of vast extent isolated from its neighbor valley; 
the people of pure English and Scotch-Irish stock, inheriting the 
traditions and temper of colonial times; the government unevenly 
administered; the people intense in family loyalty; a large part of 
the population constantly familiar with the sight and use of wea- 
pons. In a word, it is “a belated frontier.” 

All who know the mountaineers testify that there is 
much good in them—qualities valuable to the nation and its 
future. They are brave, sturdy, kindly, independent. They 
are not enemies either of law or education, when they 
understand law and education. Berea College finds the 
mountain youths and girls intelligent, earnest and eager to 
learn. The trouble is that the mountaineers and the nation 
have grown apart. The former need more schools, more 
sympathetic interest in them, more tact in the administra- 
tion of law and justice, more sweet reasonableness in the 
enforcement of regulation that the mountaineer cannot 
understand or finds detrimental. The mountaineers will not 
tolerate bureaucratic arrogance, a brutal tone, any more than 
they will tolerate patronage and condescension, but they 
will respond to spontaneous good will and helpfulness. 
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In the case of the “Allen gang” the law must, of 
course, take its rigorous course. Crime must be punished, 
as in any case of strike violence or of assaults on person 
and property in the name of reform. But the larger prob- 
lem of prevention, of reconciliation, of rescue, is the prob- 
lem which should appeal to the serious and enlightened citi- 
zenship of the country generally. 


— 


Marriage, Morals and Health 

Thousands of persons were startled by the—to them— 
sudden announcement from the Cathedral of SS. Peter and 
Paul at Chicago that the dean and the associate ministers 
of that house of worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
had decided, with the full approval of their bishop, to de- 
mand doctors’ “certificates of health and purity” from per- 
sons who may wish to be married at the cathedral. The 
announcement has since attracted national attention and 
various comment and criticism. It is still misunderstood in 
many quarters, and much of the adverse comment is based 
on totally erroneous ideas concerning the significance or the 
reasons for the action in question. 

No desire for general “race improvement,” no theory 
of eugenics, no fad of any sort, no radical or extravagant 
notion is back of the announcement. The certificates to be 
required are merely to state that the persons presenting 
them are normal physically and mentally, and especially that 
they are free from any “incurable or communicable disease.” 
The cathedral has preached the sanctity of the home; it now 
proposes to apply directly and to practice that preaching. 
Its action is directed at physical and moral pollution of the 
home; the protection is intended for pure girls and the un- 
born, so often the victims of vice and depravity, or of 
ignorance and carelessness. 

The dean of the Chicago cathedral was chairman of a 
commission that investigated, for the city’s government, the 
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social evil and the corruption and vice centers of the city. 
Appalling were the facts which the commission reported as 
to the extent and influence of commercialized vice, of the 
white slave traffic, of the segregated and police-exploited 
dens of physical and moral filth. The recommendations of 
the commission were not all radical, but among them was 
one looking to the gradual abolition of the social evil. 
Nothing, or practically nothing, has been done by the city— 
aside from a police investigation that led to many dismissals 
—to improve the moral conditions of the city in the bad dis- 
tricts, and the dean, oppressed by the awful toll levied by 
vice and the disease bred by it, determined to do something 
in a voluntary way. It is gratifying that his bishop and co- 
workers supported him, and it is gratifying that many min- 
isters of other denominations, and more physicians, educa- 
tors, moralists and editors, have earnestly commended the 
action. The time is ripe for it. Not only churches, but 
city councils and legislatures should demand health and 
purity certificates of those wishing to enter into the marriage 
relation. Parents have been too indifferent and too blind 
to the welfare of their daughters; the state has done a 
thousand and one minor things in the interest of public 
health and morals while neglecting, for reasons utterly irra- 
tional, the fundamental question of right of, the pure and 
‘innocent, born and unborn, to ordinary health and soundness. 
Too many restrictions, too strict a view of the duty of the 
state or church, would be dangerous. But within reasonable 
limits, such as the Chicago cathedral contemplates, restric- 
‘tion presents little danger while holding large possibilities of 
good, especially on the educational side. There is today in 
this country a movement for “social hygiene,” which insists 
on intelligent handling and sober discussion of the questions 
connected with the social evil and commercialized vice. It 
jis making wonderful progress all over the United States, 
thanks largely to the women’s clubs and federations. With 
certain aspects of this movement Miss Jane Addams, head 
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of Hull-House, has been dealing forcefully in a series of 
articles in McClure’s Magazine. As Miss Addams shows, 
the modern conscience is attacking in a new way society’s 
ancient evils and beginning to inquire into the larger social 
and economic causes of vice, degradation and the sacrifice 
of women and children. 


bas a 
The Equal Suffrage Tide 

In Great Britain the cause of universal and equal suf- 
frage regardless of sex has suffered a rather serious reverse. 
In the House of Commons the so-called conciliation bill, 
which would have enfranchised about a million women, in- 
cluding tens of thousands of self-supporting, wage-earning 
women, was rejected on second reading by the vote of 222 
to 208. Last year the same bill was decisively approved on 
second reading by the vote of 255 to 88. It advanced no 
further then, because the government felt that it could not 
spare time and “facilities” for it. This year time would have 
been given, a promise having been made to that effect; but 
the defeat on second reading postpones the whole question. 

What caused the change of sentiment in the Commons? 
Explanations vary, but it is generally believed that the latest 
tactics of the most extreme of the militant suffragettes— 
the smashing of windows of public and private offices and 
stores, the talk of personal violence and other attacks on 
property—alienated many supporters. Again, the Irish Na- 
tionalists, who favored the measure last year, either opposed 
it or refrained from voting on it this year—not so much 
because they had changed their view as because they wished 
to insure more time for their Home Rule bill. The coal 
strike consumed much ministerial and parliamentary time 
and energy, and the Irish were anxious to prevent any fur- 
ther diversion and division of the labors of the present 
session. 

Thus the rejection of the woman suffrage conciliation 
bill does not necessarily indicate a permanent loss of ground 
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for the cause in Britain. The movement has gone too far to 
be in serious danger of a severe reaction. 

In the United States a succession of victories must be 
recorded for the cause of equal suffrage. No new state has 
been “captured” by the women since California joined their 
procession, but in several states legislative action has been 
taken toward the submission of constitutional amendments 
extending the suffrage to women. In other words, the male 
voters are to have the opportunity in these states to en- 
franchise women politically. Mr. Roosevelt and others be- 
lieve that the question ought to be referred in the various 
states to the women themselves, rather than to the men. Their 
position is that the stage of theoretical discussion is past, and 
that if the women—that is, a majority of them—in any state, 
want the ballot, they should be enfranchised. This position 
has been indorsed by several progressive editors, but it does 
not wholly please the equal suffragists, who argue that it 
is unjust to deny the ballot even to a minority of intelligent. 
fit, conscientious women, many of whom own property or 
work for a living in some gainful occupation. 

It is more than probable that in one way or another 
the woman suffrage question will be decided by means of 
the referendum—possibly a general referendum, in which 
women will vote as well as men. Even in England, where 
the liberals are opposed to the referendum, many leading 
men in that party believe that on the woman suffrage ques- 
tion a national referendum would be eminently proper and 
desirable. 


bas al 


The Third Home Rule Struggle 


After nineteen years the United Kingdom has taken up 
the Irish home rule question once more. The Asquith bill 
for the government of Ireland is the third attempt to solve 
a most complex and difficult problem, which has wrecked 
cabinets, split a party, retired men from public life and 
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caused intense bitterness and animosity among friends. Has 
the situation improved since the 80s of the last century? 
Will the present parliament be able to pass a home rule 
bill? If so, will the Protestant element of Ireland—the 
Ulster province especially—bow to the will of parliament 
and the majority of the Irish citizens, who have never 
ceased to demand recognition of Irish nationality and wide 
Irish autonomy ? 

In Great Britain the situation is more favorable than 
ever before to the success of home rule. The liberals are 
now united, and no secessions or defections are threatened; 
the Labor party is for Irish home rule; not a few of the 
tories are known to hold or admit that in some “reasonable” 
form of home rule is not impossible, and that the question 
cannot be settled as men thought they had settled it twenty 
years ago. Many things have been learned and some for- 
gotten in these years. There is little fear of Irish separa- 
tion or secession from the United Kingdom; Ireland is not 
to be another self-governing “colony,” like the Dominion of 
Canada, for example. She is to remain an integral part 
of the United Kingdom, but she is to have considerable 
legislative independence. Moreover, what she is given, Scot- 
land and Wales may have for the asking. The Irish bill, 
according to Premier Asquith, is “the first step in a larger 
scheme of devolution.” That is to say, the royal parliament 
is to be relieved of certain non-imperial or non-national 
tasks; it is eventually to deal only with affairs that concern 
the kingdom as a whole and the empire. The respective 
“local” affairs of England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales 
are to be managed and controlled by local or “provincial” 
parliaments. 

Nor is such “devolution” incompatible with that larger 
federation and closer union which so many British states- 
men have been advocating. Local parliaments cannot pre- 
vent imperial federation or a customs union between the 
mother country and the colonies. The question is whether 
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“devolution,” or the promise of Home Rule all around, will 
remove much, if any, opposition to the immediate or first 
step—lIrish home rule. 

It is regarded as certain that the Commons will pass 
the Asquith bill, perhaps in an amended form, The com- 
plexity of the scheme set forth in the bill is complained of 
by its critics and admitted by its supporters; there is evi- 
dence of compromise in every feature; there may be room 
for changes in the direction of simplicity. On the under- 
lying principle, of course, compromise is out of the question. 

The bill is being resolutely and fiercely fought in the 
Commons by the tories and unionists. A campaign against 
it will be carried on vigorously in the constituencies. If 
the government should lose by-elections and otherwise sus- 
tain defeats in the country, the house of Lords might force a 
general election—with an indirect referendum on home rule 
—by exercising its suspensory veto up to the limit of its 
power and opportunity, which would mean a delay of two 
years. If, on the other hand, the people of Great Britain 
indorse the bill or show no pronounced fear or dislike of it, 
the lords may content themselves with one protest in the 
shape of a vote rejecting the bill on second reading. Opin- 
ions differ as to the present strength of the liberal govern- 
ment and the chances of a general election within a year 
Or so. 

But, anticipations and general politics aside, a few 
words as to the lines, features and characteristics of the 
Irish bill. The salient points are as follows: 

Ireland is to have her own parliament at Dublin. There 
are to be two houses, one elective, the other appointive. 
Ulster, or the Protestant province, is to be guaranteed a 
certain representation—in a body of 164 members it is to 
have 55. The upper chamber is to have forty members, and 
the imperial executive is to appoint them for the present. 
The lord lieutenant of Ireland is given the power to veto 
the statutes of the Irish parliament. 
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That parliament is to have no power to discriminate 
against Ulster; religious freedom is guaranteed. It is to 
have no power to pass laws radically changing the fiscal 
system established by the royal parliament; it is not to have 
the power to adopt a protective tariff, for example. It is 
not to have the power to levy income or inheritance or 
stamp taxes. But it will be able to modify tax rates or even 
repeal certain tax laws passed by the royal parliament. 

In many directions, however, the Irish parliament will 
have real power and initiative. It will have some power 
which the American States lack, though not as much as the 
British self-governing provinces have. On the other hand, 
the Irish will be represented, as now, in the royal parliament 
at Westminster, although their delegation will be reduced 
from 103—the present number—to 43. 

The Irish leaders accept this reduction as they do 
other sacrifices because they feel that to ask for a more 
liberal measure is to risk and lose everything. They regard 
the pending bill as generous, honest and adequate in the 
main. If Great Britain will accept the bill, Ireland will, and 
the problem will be solved, at least for the present genera- 
tion. The future cannot be forecast, but the future takes 
care of itself. Statesmen do their part if they meet and 
settle the questions of their own day with a minimum of 
friction and discontent. 


“— 


Anglo-German Naval Rivalry 

“Young” Winston Churchill, the head of the British 
admiralty, made an unusualiy blunt and candid speech on 
naval policy some time ago, a speech which offended cer- 
tain German pepers and warriors, but which contained noth- 
ing but truth and fact. For a long time England has 
maintained a “two-power” naval standard. She has deemed 
it essential to maintain a navy equal in fighting strength to 
that of the combined navies of the two naval powers next 
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to herself. Of late the question whether England should or 
needed to include the United States in her calculations has 
been rather open. Some of her statesmen have dodged it. 
Mr. Churchill for the first time declared that the United 
States would be left out of account, as no war with it was 
considered in the least probable or conceivable. He went 
on to say that Germany was really England’s naval meas- 
ure, and that a 60 per cent superiority as against Germany 
would henceforth be deemed sufficient. He admitted, in 
other words, that England was watching and arming against 
Germany, while Germany was regarded as pursuing the 
same policy toward England. Whatever might happen, he 
added, the 60 per cent degree of superiority would be 
maintained, so that if Germany hoped to improve her 
present naval position with reference to England, she was 
imagining vain things. 

All of this was not said in a provocative spirit; it was 
merely a frank declaration of policy—a declaration made 
in the interest of peace and economy, moreover. Mr. 
Churchill intimated that if Germany would agree to refrain 
for a year or more from adding ships to her navy, England 
would cheerfully take the same pledge. Was Germany in- 
clined to economize or limit armaments? If so, England was 
ready to second her motion and adopt the same policy. The 
naval waste was terrific, but England could not stop or re- 
duce, since to her a big navy was a necessity, not a luxury. 
But Germany could well afford to reduce her naval expen- 
ditures or stop building war ships, and England would be 
satisfied permanently with a 60 per cent superiority. 

The effect of this speech in Germany, to repeat, was not 
encouraging to lovers of peace and advocates of military- 
naval economy. Many attacked it as an affront and insult, 
and the government has shown no desire to act upon the 
practical suggestions contained in it. The navy is to be 
further enlarged and strengthened, and “Germany is to 
consult her own interests” without regard to England. In 
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time, however, the common sense and facts of the Churchill 
statement may exert considerable influence. After all, it is 
true that Germany is building war ships with both eyes on 
England, and even in high diplomacy it pays to recognize 
facts and base policy on them instead of on anger, sus- 
picion and resentment. 


ba aa 


Minimum Wages in England 

The principle of the statutory minimum wage is not new 
in England. As we have had occasion to explain, advocates 
of minimum wage legislation in this country have pointed 
to British legislation covering “sweated” or “parasitic” 
trades as their model. But the enactment by parliament of 
a minimum wage law for the coal miners of the whole king- 
dom was a “departure” nevertheless, a great and radical step 
against which many conservatives and some moderates pro- 
tested energetically. 

The law, however, was enacted at a time of storm and 
crisis. The miners were on strike, industries were paralyzed, 
disaster was threatened, and all efforts to settle the trouble 
by mediation and conciliation proved futile. The ablest 
men in the government labored with the owners and the 
workmen, and national sentiment earnestly supported the 
ministers in their efforts to bring about peace in the coal 
industry. When, after several attempts and failures, it was 
realized that “the human factor”—interest, fear, obstinacy— 
remained beyond the reach of appeal, statutory compulsion 
was invoked. In accordance with previous warnings, Pre- 
mier Asquith introduced and quickly put through a mini- 
mum wage act. This was a victory for the strikers, but 
not a complete one. They insisted on inserting wage sched- 
ules for the various mining districts—conditions being dis- 
similar and wages different—into the act. This the govern- 
ment firmly declined to do. It would be too arbitrary and 
too despotic, it said, and might even hurt the miners by 
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forcing the maximum rates down to the minimum. The 
act left rate-fixing to district boards or other authorities, 
the conditions in each district to govern wages. The tory 
members of parliament reluctantly permitted the bill to be- 
come law; even the lords “washed their hands” and passed 
it, putting the responsibility on the ministry. At one time, 
however, certain tories attempted to “play politics” and oust 
the liberal government by promising the labor party more 
liberal terms for the miners. A political crisis seemed in- 
evitable on top of the industrial one. Fortunately sense 
and sobriety prevailed, and the party in power was able to 
carry out a reasonable policy. 

The minimum wagé act is experimental and expressly 
limited to three years. It may be modified or repealed; it 
may be made stronger and permanent. But the action in 
parliament had historic significance. The whole world 
watched the struggle with intense interest; on the whole 
the minimum wage aet has been remarkably well supported 
as an emergency measure. Society is tiring of “free 
strikes ;” the public and the state are beginning to face facts 
and discard theories in order to avert suffering and calamity. 
Compulsory arbitration and minimum wage fixing are losing 
their terrors for sorely tried and severely punished indus- 
trial communities. 
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John H Vincent and Lewis Miller 
\t Chautauqua, about 1885 








Group of C. L. S. C. Counselors at Golden Gate, 1883 
Left to right: William C. Wilkinson, John H 
Vincent, Lyman Abbott, Henry W. Warren 











at Chautauqua in 1 


Left to right, front row: 


J F. Hurst, D.D., Rev. Joseph 
Cook, Bishop R. S. 


Vincent, D.D., Prof 
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Group of Early Chautauquans 


Left to right, front: S. McGerald, Frank Beard, John 
H. Vincent, W. A. Duncan, J. L. Hurlbut; behind 
J. A. Worden, B. T. Vincent, C. C. Case, A. H 
Gillett, W. F. Sherwin 





Bishop: Vincent's Ejightieth 
Anniversary 


Remarkable Tributes Treasured in His Birthday 
Gift Box 


? preparation for Bishop Vincent’s eightieth birthday 
some eighty friends were asked to send greetings written 
on specially prepared cards, to be enclosed in a simple ma- 
hogany chest prepared by Tiffany & Co. of New York. The 
box was a notable example of fine taste and exquisite work- 
manship. (Photographs appear as frontispiece of this issue 
of THe CHAuTAUQUAN). The cards, ruled at the top with 
a plain gold line, were arraug.d in the box in two rows, 
and divided into grovps to be more easily handled. These 
groups were kept apart by very thin strips of mahogany. 
Separating the two rows was a raised surface on which 
was placed under glass, a strip of vellum with an inscrip- 
tion illuminated in amethyst and gold. The cover of the 
box was lined with amethyst velvet in allusion to the 
Bishop’s birth month and the same material was used for 
an outer protecting case, the only exterior adornment of the 
box being the plain gold letters J. H. V. on the cover. 


This treasure house of greetings embodied a rare col- 
lection of noble thoughts. Its distinctive note was the sin- 
cerity of the utterances breathing a personal affection and 
gratitude to the man who has given to the world a new 
spiritual impulse—Chautauqua. 


Many of the greetings are too personal to be shared 
even with a sympathetic public but selections may serve 
a double purpose in their ministry. 
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The text of the illuminated inscription on vellum read: 





* . 
1832-1912 | 

February Twenty-third 

To Our Dear Bishop 


JOHN HEYL VINCENT 
Chancellor of Chautauqua 


Heartiest Greetings and Congratulations 
on your 


Eightieth Birthday 


From many more than the group of friends 
whose messages are enclosed. 


The Board of Trustees of 
Chautauqua Institution 





desire to express their appreciation of the 
privilege of sharing in your great work of 
popular education. 


Every member of the active staff of 
Chautauqua joins in love to you. 


The Lord bless thee and keep thee. 








A green wreath of laurel at the top enclosed the dates 
1832-1912, contrasting effectively with the amethyst tint 
used for the Chautauqua seal 1874 at the bottom of the 
design. 
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One well known artist sketched on his card a charming 
pen and ink drawing of “An Old Chautauqua Path.” 


A life-long friend, a man himself of no small distinc- 
tion, sent this greeting: 


I congratulate you! You have had a “charmed life.” You 
have had pure impulses, elevated thoughts, with noble words 
with which to utter them. You have designed great pro- 
jects and found true and tried friends to assist you in per- 
fecting them. In your crown are truth, love, and wisdom. 
The children to you will ever flock; the youths easily and 
gratefully learn from you; men of learning and the “com- 
mon people” willingly listen to you. Your friends are legion. 
Your tribulations have been few but deep. The Invisible 
has holden you up. You have children to the second genera- 
tion, and they rise up and bless you. You have a hope of 
heaven, and reunion. What need you more than to sleep 
and wake, and work and serve? 


Another friend of the years quick to recognize the pos- 
sibilities of Chautauqua and able to render it lasting service 
wrote: 


Dear Bishop Vincent: 


As I send you cordial greeting upon the eightieth anni- 
versary of your birth, the chief thought in my mind is the 
influence for good that your life and words have had upon 
thousands of men and women. 

For nearly forty years it has been my privilege to know 
you personally and the association with you and your great 
work at Chautauqua has been one of the chief pleasures of 
my life. 

May the years that still remain to you be crowned with 
that happiness you so richly deserve. 


One of the great men of our time to whose friendly 


counsel and co-operation Chautauqua will always be in- 
debted, writes appreciatively : 


My dear Dr. Vincent: 

In lieu of a sentiment I venture to express here my 
sense of the service which you have rendered to our coun- 
try, as‘a Minister of Education. You have transformed, in 
hundreds of thousands of lives, that careless reading which 
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is an excuse for not thinking, into a course of educative 
reading more or less persistently directed by an intelligent 
purpose. You have thus created a habit which, descending 
from parent to child, will be perpetuated through future 
generations. It has been one of the privileges of my greatly 
privileged life to have a little share with you in this great 
work, 


We may venture also to quote this greeting from a close 
and rarely companionable friend whose gentle humor had 
the cheery qualities of a refreshing stream: 


Most pronounced and affectionate congratulations on 
your eightieth birthday! I met you in the middle of the 
eighties, and this let us do. Let us at once engage for 
another forty years! So on February 23, 1952, let’s you 
and I take a loving stroll on the Everlasting Hills, or down 
by the River of Life and under the Trees, and then, return- 
ing to the City, hunt up all the happy singers there who 
have been saved or gladdened or ennobled by your pulpit 
or Sunday School or Chautauqua or Bishopric work, and 
“see how they do.” I am sure the visitation will not de- 
press you! 


Then comes a group whose debt reaches back to their 
own youth, its ideals and its later achievements: 

Greeting you, at this season, marked by a full life’s 
full accomplishment, my memory brings youth into fellow- 
ship with today. The years of inspiration and high privi- 
lege, when as teacher and mature friend you guided thought 
and moulded ideals, are not a past experience, but a lasting 
treasure. So life accumulates and keeps good, as the years 
roll toward the perfect day. 


Twenty-eight years ago I went to you as one of your 
Chautauqua teachers. You gave me the right of fellowship 
and always encouraged me. I have taught every summer 
and winter since then and have carried to thousands of my 
pupils the words of sympathy and good will you gave to me. 
You have been and are now a great teacher. 


When has my course of life been outside the circle of 
your radio-active personality? Certainly not in Yale days 
when your zeal for truth was my best example; nor when I 
served my journalistic apprenticeship under your stimulat- 
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ing eye; and surely not now when the perennial freshness 
of your sympathies binds you so strongly to mén of the 
younger generations. For all that you and yours have 
brought into my life I humbly return thanks to Heaven. 


Years and years ago—before I personally knew Chau- 
tauqua—I read the words of Chancellor John H. Vincent, 
“The teacher’s vocation is the most important one in the 
world. A teacher is, consciously or unconsciously, a builder 
of character.” At that time I was a young teacher. Those 
words of Bishop Vincent’s haunted me. They gave me a 
new vision. They have ever since been an incentive to do 
worthy “building” as a teacher. My heartfelt greetings to 
their author who has been a great inspiration to so many 
lives, and whose influence for helpfulness is immeasurable. 


There are hosts in this land, dear Bishop Vincent, whose 
hearts are gladder and whose minds are freer because of 
you, and it is an increasing host; for a great impulse, a new 
revelation of old truths such as you gave to so many of us 
years ago in the Chautauqua groves, is a growing thing. 
It may take unexpected forms and the careless may not 
realize the root from which they spring, but the watchful 
know nothing can kill the root you planted, for its sap is 
the sap of truth. 


If it were possible to condense and redistill the love 
and reverence for you I find in the tributes of the many, 
your days would be sweetened by the quintessence of those 
“having thoughts that start into being, like perfumes from 
the blossom of the heart.” This expression, typical of many, 
may please you,—from one whose opinion you must value. 
He said, publicly, “I consider John H. Vincent the greatest 
living American. He has inspired more individual lives, 
transformed more homes and uplifted more communities 
than any other living American.” In this opinion, I heartily 
concur, and that, both from personal experience and from 
the closer touch with the Chautauqua world at large. 


More than once our Master, yours and mine, heard 
the words: “Thou art my Son, in thee I am well pleased.” 
He heard them, I doubt not, more often than the record 
shows. He heard them early and frequently and late in His 
earthly life. These are the words our Heavenly Father 
speaks to those who are His true sons in character and 
service, in life and labor. By river side, under opening 
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heaven, and on mountain top, you too must have had this 
from on high. For you have been and are His beloved son. 


An old friend opens a door into the past: 


I had a dream of you last night. We were back again 
helping a Chautauqua in Kansas. You asked for the lines 
which we wrote and read together—waiting at night for 
the train. Here they are: 

O for a steady, sure angelic will 

Whose throbbing has the time and note of heaven !— 
* To wait here at this porch of bliss awhile 

And listen to the Master-melodist 

Would have me go to hear his sounds, or stay 

Amid the clamor this our world hath sent 

To me, that I might read from man to man 

That monochord of ecstasy divine, 

And so redeem this much of earth to heaven. 


From across the seas came greetings: One from an 
Oxford graduate, a present-day citizen who serves his coun- 
try in the very thick of the struggle: 


My old tutor (R. L. Nettleship) at Baliol College 
once said, “Friendship is not only a beautiful thing for a 
man, but the realization of it is also the ideal for the State; 
for if citizens be friends, the justice which is the great con- 
cern of all organized societies is more than secured.” 

I send heartiest greeting to the “Maker of Friends” on 
his eightieth birthday. 


An English university man who also knows Chautauqua 
through his own contributions to its developing life, feels 
its “call :” 


To Bishop Vincent: 

There are many in England who fain would join in this 
tribute of reverent affection. We recognize in you—to the 
confirmation of our faith—one of God’s chosen seers and 
shepherds of men. We trace His hand in the convictions 
which have shaped your marvellous career :—that Education 
is the handmaid of Religion, and that all departments of 
learning find their co-ordination in the knowledge of God, 
and of Jesus Christ whom He has sent; that the golden gates 
of knowledge should be opened wide to diligence, and not to 
privilege only; that the moral unity of the Home and the 
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Solidarity of a People are best secured by unity of outlook 
upon the Universe, and by the release of the faculty of study 
and appreciation of the works of God in Nature, and of 
His thought in history and in the mind of man. We 
honour the devotion, courage and faith with which you 
have lived for these convictions; and we stand amazed at 
the vast response and embodiment which they have re- 
ceived in and through the Chautauquas of the world. The 
crowning favour upon your enterprises has been your long 
sustained Presidency, in which you have manifested a per- 
sonality so gracious and charming that for countless thou- 
sands there has stood, as the apex of the privileges you 
have made possible for them, the honour of offering you 
not only gratitude but veneration and love. 


“It is for Education,” said the author of ‘Hebrews’ 
(XII-7) “that ye endure.” For Education in the widest 
sense, of expansion of mind and heart by study, of re- 
finement by sorrow, of discipline by service,—God has 
enabled you to toil and suffer, and to stand before your 
generation as an illustrious example. It is a life that bears 
upon it the signature of immortality. Our loving felicita- 
tions merge themselves, as you would have them merged, 
in grateful praise of God, your Father and ours. 


One whose services to his own country and to the 
world reveal his instinct for perceiving the basic qualities of 
other men’s achievement writes: 


Hearty congratulations to Bishop Vincent on his 
eightieth birthday and sincere wishes for the long continu- 
ance of a life dedicated to noble ideals and fertile in prac- 
tical services of inestimable value to his fellow countrymen. 


‘Among the contributors were poets. The occasion 
stirred their souls to rhythmic utterance. Miss Mary A. 
Lathbury, herself waiting with heroic patience the close of 
her own noble life, contributed the closing verse from her 

hautauqua hymn “Day is Dying in the West,” which has 
already been a benediction to thousands: 
“When forever from our sight, 
Pass the stars, the day, the night, 
Lord of angels, on our eyes 
Let eternal morning rise 
And shadows end.” 
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Clustering memories of Chautauqua had their share in 
the following tributes: 


A stately templed hall stood on a hill 

Mid whispering beeches keeping endless guard, 
With sifted sunlight stealing through the leaves 
And softly touching with the fading light 

The high, white pillars that the roof upbore. 
A holy Sabbath stillness filled the air 

And made the spirit sweetly sensitive 

To finer things and mobile to the touch 

Of power divine. 


And as the silent throng 
With soul expectant waited in the place, 
A man arose who seemed himself a part 
Of hill and tree, of sunlight and of air, 
Of Sabbath stillness and the holy calm; 
And spoke deep words which filled our hearts with peace 
And made us will to be what God had willed. 


* * * * *&* *& *K * 


O man prophetic, from whose kindly face 

Such loving light has streamed to other souls, 
In this, thine afternoon of ripened life, 

May all that light come streaming back to thee. 





Multitudinous were his friends; 
Their loyalty fixed like stars. 
And what is better, a loyalty nobly won. 


To dear Bishop Vincent, with love and reverence: 

Life is not to be measured by coarse Time, 

But flows, ever fresh and beautiful, 

Forth from the Eternal Heart, 

And bears us on its bosom far and high; 

And moments are as years, and years as moments, 

And Birth and Death and all things grow to be— 

A thin cloak which would cover, but may not hide 
The Eternal Soul. 
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Our fathers loved Chautauqua, for they saw 
Extended hands beyond the educated few. 
They consecrated study of a course 
To length and breadth and depth and height of view. 
Such faith and works make education life, 
The kind of living worth the while. 
As times demand we follow where they led— 
The fathers builded better than they knew. 
(One of the second generation of your confirmed 
Chautauqua disciples.) 


My dear Bishop Vincent: 

One prized privilege brought to me this year is that of 
sharing with others in expressing love to you on your 
eightieth birthday. You have many friends nearer than I, 
but none to whose life your influence has been more helpful 
than to mine. Please accept my little tribute of affection. 


And if because of strength thy years shall be 
Fourscore, look not for labor or for grief. 

Labor is ended. Comes the sweet relief 

God gives His chosen, when from burdens free 
They wait to hear Christ’s loving “Come to me,” 

To lengthening years, joy passing all belief 

Comes, when they lay their ripened, golden sheaf 
Down at God’s feet, to say “We wrought for Thee.” 


I have a garden in my heart 
With flowers of beauty rare;— 
Fond memories of my dearest friends, 
And you are blooming there. 


I have fine pictures in my heart 
Of those I found most true, 
And often, when I am alone, 
I sit and look at you. 


I have sweet music in my heart 
Of rich and varied tone; 

In life’s great choir of voices, I 
Can always hear your own. 
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I have a river in my heart 
That flows to life’s great sea; 

On its broad breast sail stately ships ;— 
You found the springs in me. 





Faithful in life, and faithful unto death, 
Such souls, in sooth, illume with luster splendid, 
That glad, glimpsed land wherein 
The Vision saith, 
Earth’s wrongs are ended. 





Affectionateness, magnanimity 
Unfailing, truth, and honor and good cheer, 
Blithe humor, and bright wit, and a sincere 

Outspokenness, from affectation free— 

Simple frank friendliness, no brusquerie— 
Wise willingness to learn, above the fear 
Less learned than some other to appear, 

Ready responsiveness of sympathy, 

Fast faithfulness to trust, pure thought and high, 

Instinct of aspiration toward the best, 

The noblest, possible beneath the sky— 

If these things meeting in one manly breast 
Compose a gift for perfect friendship, I 

Have been in you with perfect friendship blest. 





At eighty years like one of yore 
(See Deuteronomy 34) ; 

A Teacher of prophetic mind; 

Eloquent Preacher, Pastor kind; 

Sire of Chautauqua and George E.— 

Who would not the good Bishop be? 





A TRIBUTE 


If I were a Queen, and sat on a throne, 
And never knew sorrow and never knew tears, 
I would give it all for that heart of thine, 
For thy beautiful life and thy eighty years, 
Friend of the Many Days! 
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O we have known Care, and we have known Grief, 
And the Silent Guest, like a thief in the night, 
But thou hast been like a stately Ship, 
Sailing serenely into the Light, 

After the storm and stress. 


And I think of the scores and scores of those 
Here, and there, and over the sea, 
Who have fought and won in the Battle of Life 
And touched the Divine, because of thee, 

O Leader and Lover of Men! 


So if I were a Queen, on my royal throne, 

And never knew sorrow and never knew tears, 

My lot would be nought to the splendor of thine, 

With its riches of love, and its beautiful years 
Of service for God and Men. 


The gift box was enriched with many fine quotations: 


For look you, brothers, Fellowship is Heaven and lack 
of Fellowship is Hell, Fellowship is Life and lack of Fellow- 
ship is Death, and the deeds that ye do in the body, it is for 
Fellowship’s sake that ye do them.—John Ball. 


May these words of David Starr Jordan be helpful to 
you in both retrospect and prospect: “The man who looks 
on his past life and,says ‘I have nothing to regret,’ has 
lived in vain. The life without regret is the life without 
gain. Regret is but the light of fuller wisdom from our 
past illuminating our future.” 


“As I approve of the youth who has something of the 
old man in him, so I am no less pleased with the old man 
who has something of the youth. He that follows this rule 
may be old in body, but can never be so in mind.”—Cicero. 


The reflection of sweet Marcus Aurelius comes to us as 
we think of you, dear friend. Have you not proved his 
wisdom in your life! 

“How happy is man in this, his power that hath been 
granted unto him: That he needs not do anything but what 
God shall approve, and that he may embrace contentedly, 
whatsoever God doth send unto him.” 
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“Life need not grow sadder as we grow older. Its 
mystery and solemnity deepen, but the certainty of God 
increases too and Heaven seems more real and near. 

—Phillips Brooks. 


My dear Bishop Vincent: 

These words which I wrote long ago, still express the 
conviction which I know you have about the church: “The 
true church is built like the pattern which St. John saw in 
the Revelation, four-square, facing the four corners of the 
earth, and with doors open, so that there is far more wall 
than door.” The fact that you believe it has constantly 
helped me, and many others, to believe it. Long may you 
declare it by your lips and by your inspiring life. 


These words of Charles Wagner, I send you as a 

greeting on your eightieth anniversary: 
I Love Thee! 

“T love thee, O Son of Man! for thy strength and thy 
sweetness, for thy simplicity, thy courage, thine infinite 
tenderness, for thy glance which strengthens and pardons 
us, quickens and lifts us up; for all that thou hast brought 
us of consolation, of peace, and of warmth of heart. Abide 
thou with us. Teach us to see the divine spark imprisoned 
in every stone of the highway.” 


Certain friends of marked distinction in the educational 
world, contributed as greetings their own choice selections 
from the great poets: 


“O fortunate Antoninus o’er whose head 

Calm days have flown and closed the eightieth year 
Back on their flight he looks and feels no dread 
To think that Lethe’s waters roll so near. 


There is no day in all the train he would forego 
No moment and no act he would forget 

A good man’s life is doubled, twice he lives 
Who viewing his past life enjoys it yet.” 


From the bottom of my heart, my dear Bishop Vincent, 
I congratulate you on its precious memories of your epoch- 
making educational achievement in creating the Chautauqua 
idea and institution and the world-wide results that have 
flowed from it. 
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“Deep calleth unto Deep” 
Deep unto deep may call, but I 
With peaceful heart will say— 
Thy loving-kindness hath a charge 
No waves can take away; 
And let the storm which speeds me home, 
Deal with me as it may! 

—Anna L. Waring. 


With many happy and grateful reminiscences. 





A birthday greeting to dear Bishop Vincent: 


Who is the honest man? 
He that doth still and strongly good pursue, 
To God, his neighbor, and himself most true. 
Whom neither force nor fawning can 
Unpin or wrench from giving all their due. 
—George Herbert. 





With hearty congratulations and best greetings to Bishop 
Vincent, on his eightieth birthday. 
Forenoon, and afternoon, and night; Forenoon, 
And afternoon, and night; Forenoon, and—what? 
The empty song repeats itself. No more? 
Yea, that is life; make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 
—E, A. Sill. 





“My soul, sit thou a patient looker-on; 

Judge not the play before the play is done; 

Her plot hath many changes; every day 

Speaks a new scene; the last act crowns the play.” 





“Afoot and light-hearted I take to the open road, 
Healthy, free the world before me, 
The long brown path before me leading wherever I choose. 
Henceforth I ask not good-fortune, I myself am 
good-fortune. 
7 . 7 * x* * * * 


Strong and content I travel the open road. 
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“Sail forth—steer for the deep waters only, 
Reckless O soul, exploring, I with thee, and thou with me, 
For we are bound where mariner has not yet dared to go, 
And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 
“O my brave soul! 
O farther, farther sail! 
O daring joy, but safe! are they not all the seas of God, 
O farther, farther, farther sail.” 

—Walt Whitman. 





One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, sleep to wake, are baffled to fight better, 
So, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be. 
“Strive and thrive!” Cry “Speed,—fight on, fare ever 
There as here!” 
—Browning. 





Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be 
The last of life, for which the 
first was made: 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, “A whole I planned. 
Youth shows but half; trust God: 
see all, nor be afraid.” 
—Browning. 





’Tis not what one does which 
exalts him, but what man can do! 
See the King—I would help him, 
but cannot, the wishes fall through. 
Could I wrestle to raise him from 
sorrow, grow poor to enrich, 
To fill up his life, starve my own 
out, I would—knowing which, 
I know that my service is perfect. 
—Browning. 
What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me. 
—Browning. 
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The value of a Chautauqua salute cannot be estimated 
by the number of the “blooming lilies,” but rather by the 
spirit behind them. Let this little poem which I learned 
on the train making my first trip to Chautauqua, and ever 
since treasured, bring to you a Chautauqua salute just thirty 
years long. I regret that I cannot cover the other fifty. 


Good, to forgive; 
Best, to forget! 
Living, we fret: 
Dying, we live. 
Fretless and free, 
Soul, clap thy pinion! 
Earth have dominion, 
Body, o’er thee! 


Wander at will, 

Day after day— 
Wander away, 

Wandering still— 

Soul that canst soar! 
Body may slumber: 
Body shall cumber 

Soul-flight no more. 


Waft of soul’s wing! 
What lies above? 
Sunshine and Love, 
Skyblue and Spring! 
Body hides—where? 
Ferns of all feather, 
Mosses and heather, 
Yours be the care! 
—Robert Browning. 





“For a’that, and a’that, 
It’s coming yet, for a’that 
That man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be, for a’that.” 


Greetings and congratulations to him who has done 
so much to forward this age of broadening sense of brother- 
hood and helpfulness. 
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On this eightieth birthday, may we send you, with our 
lasting love, some of the lines which have helped to make 
more real God’s presence and the courage which it brings: 
“God is not dumb, that He should speak no more; 

If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness, 
And find’st not Sinai, ’tis thy soul is poor,— 
There towers the mountain of the voice no less.” 
“One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 


Dear Bishop: 


I recall that you once crossed the ocean with Matthew 
Arnold, and I remember how you spoke of the pleasant 
chats you had with him. This little poem of his expresses 
a thought that I know is very dear to you: 


“Twas August, and the fierce sun overhead 
Smote on the squalid streets of Bethnal Green, 
And the pale weaver, through his windows seen 
In Spitalfields, look’d thrice dispirited. 


I met a preacher there I knew, and said: 

‘Ill and o’erwcrk’d, how fare you in this scene?’ 
‘Bravely!’ said he; ‘for I of late have been 

Much cheer’d with thoughts of Christ, the living bread.’ 


O human soul! As long as thou canst so 
Set up a mark of everlasting light, 
Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow, 


To cheer thee, and to right thee if thou roam— 
Not with lost toil thou laborest through the night! 
Thou maks’t the heaven thou hop’st indeed thy home.” 





“Be like a bird, one moment lighted, 
Upon a twig that swings; 
He feels it yield, yet sings on, unaffrighted, 
Knowing he hath his wings.” 
Because your life still sings on, living is easier and 
richer for us all. 








such 
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“His morning glory shall 
we eer forget? 

His noontide’s full-blown 
lily coronet? 

His evening primrose has 
not opened yet.” 


“We live in deeds not years; in thoughts, not breaths, 


In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 


We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


‘Be such a man, live such a life that, if every man were 
as you and every life like yours, this earth would be 
God's paradise.”—Phillips Brooks. 


A FEBRUARY AMETHYST 


But Winter has yet brighter scenes—he boasts 

Splendors beyond what gorgeous Summer knows; 

Or Autumn with his many fruits, and woods 

All flushed in many hues. Come when the rains 

Have glazed the snow and clothed the trees with ice, 

While the slant sun of February pours 

Into the bowers a flood of light. Approach! 

The incrusted surface will upbear thy steps, 

And the broad arching portals of the grove 

Welcome thy entering. Look! the massy trunks 

Are cased in the pure crystal; each light spray, 

Nodding and tinkling in the breath of heaven, 

Is studded with its trembling water drops, 

That glimmer with an amethystine light. 
—Bryant. 


My dear Bishop: 

Old Marcus Antoninus used to say: Reverence the 
Divinity that is within thee. Tennyson’s ringing exhortation 
is familiar: 
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“Follow light and do the right, for man may half control his doom, 
Till you find the deathless angel seated by the vacant tomb.” 


And Gerald Massey’s brave words have always found 
an echo in my soul: 


“O youth, flame-earnest, still aspire 
With energies immortal! 
To many a heaven of desire 
Our yearnings ope the portal; 
And tho’ age wearies by the way, 
And hearts break in the furrow, 
We'll sow the golden grain today— 
The harvest comes tomorrow!” 


It must be a supreme satisfaction to you, as you sit 
in the evening of your days, to feel that, in a time when so 
many have been led astray by the false glamor of merely 
material possession, you have been enabled to touch thou- 
sands upon thousands to finer issues of thought and action, 
and reveci to their aspiration the higher valuations in the 
realm of mind and spirit. 

With fullest and sincerest congratulations on your 
eightieth birthday anniversary. 





I count it a high honor to join in the congratulations to 
our Grand Old Man of Chautauqua on his eightieth birth- 
day. The thought which impresses me first is the enlarge- 
ment of life which so many thousands owe to his great work 
for Christ, for his country, for Christendom. A favorite 
motto of mine from “The Chambered Nautilus” is one 
which he has helped many to realize by his life of work: 

“Build thee more stately mansions, O my Soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine out-grown shell by life’s unresting sea!” 





Dear Bishop: 


Not years old—years young—you have spent. May 
they all be young years! Your cheerfulness, and warmth 
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of heart and helpful sympathy makes me think of another 
of our grandest of men of whom it was said: 

“At sixty-two life has begun; 

At seventy-three begin once more; 

Fly swifter as thou nearest the sun 

And brighter shine at eighty-four. 

At ninety-five 
Shoulds’t thou arrive, 
Still wait on God, and work and thrive.” 





“He that hath applied his soul, and meditated in the 
law of the Most High; he will seek out the hidden meaning 
of proverbs, and be conversant in the dark sayings of par- 
ables. He will apply his heart to resort early to the Lord 
that made him. He shall show forth the instruction that 
he hath been taught, and shall glory in the law of the 
covenant of the Lord. Many shall commend his under- 
standing, and so long as the world endureth it shall not be 
blotted out; his memorial shall not depart, and his name 
shall live from generation to generation; nations shall de- 
clare his wisdom, and the congregation shall tell out his 
praise. If he continue, he shall leave a greater name than ; 
a thousand; and if he die, he addeth thereto.” ’ 

—Ecclesiasticus, Chapter XXXIX. 





“I want a friend—who knows me } 
So truly through and through 
He'll ne’er misjudge my motive 
Nor let me try to do 


More work than I can manage; 
The work that is not mine 
For sake of vain ambition, 
Or conscience drawn too fine. 
The thought expressed in this quotation so truly fits 
the inspiration your noble life has been to mine that I 
desire to again pass it on to you, our dear friend. 





“And through thee I believe 
In the noble and great who are gone; 

Not like the men of the crowd, 

But souls tempered with fire, 

Fervent, heroic and good. 7 

Helpers and friends of mankind.” 


















From the Letter Shower 


The suggestion of Miss Hamilton, one of Chautauqua’s 
field secretaries, that Bishop Vincent’s birthday be made the 
occasion of a letter shower from Chautauquans, was inspired 
by her wide experience in the field and her appreciative 
observation of the remarkable under currents which Chau- 
tauqua has set in motion and still controls in countless human 
lives. In response to the suggestion made through the 
February CHAUTAUQUAN, there came a multitude of tele- 
grams and letters from Chautauqua readers and old friends. 
These were largely too personal to admit of publication, 
but this “Chautauqua Salute” from the Bishop’s native 
State of Alabama may find a place here. It came from a 
Chautauqua reader of the Class of 1913: 


A birthday greeting from the South I send, 

The land where scents of pine and myrtle blend! 
The South that gave you birth long years ago, 
And now would richest meed of praise bestow. 
Ah, would that I might wield a magic pen, 

In paying tribute to a prince of men, 

With North and East and bustling, bounding West, 
Then Dixie-land would grandly lead the rest. 
Yet, being but a novice in the art, 

Words fail, indeed, though bidden of my heart— 
And just a good old fashioned “Howdy do,” 

Must bear my wealth of loving thoughts to you; 
All true Chautauquans, though the seas divide, 
Claim Bishop Vincent as their own, with pride. 
With one accord their hearts in union swell, 

To do him homage, and to wish him well; 
Though scattered far, in spirit, one are they— 
And give salute on this his natal day. 





A communication of unique importance was that re- 
ceived from the officers of the Pacific Coast Chautauqua 
Assembly at Monterey, the first of those local Chautauquas 
which are now numbered by scores. It grew out of a Sun- 
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day School Convention in 1879, at which Bishop Vincent 
presented the newest phase of the “Chautauqua Idea”—the 
Ce See Ge 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors for the Pacific 
Grove Chautauqua Assembly, our attention was called to the happy 
event of Bishop Vincent’s eightieth birthday, and we were given 
the very great pleasure of conveying to you the sincere congratula- 
tions of that body. 

Memory goes back to those first days at Monterey, days of 
“inspiration” and “aspiration” for all of us. We were near the 
pioneer period then. We did not see clearly all we see now— 
the Pacific Coast, not only the fringe of a great and wonderful 
country, but the border also of a new Pacific with a highway of 
nations through the Americas—the Pacific Coast with a Golden 
Gate that outward swings toward a remarkable Republic over sea 
more vast than ours. Then it was enough that we were great in 
ourselves, our land, our mountains and trees, our needs, our op- 
portunities and hopes. Into this constructive period the C. L. S. C. 
came, a working plan well fitted to the conditions of such a land 
with its tremendous distances and shifting population. What 
wonder that none grasped it with greater enthusiasm or pushed it 
with more ardor than did our group of the California Assembly! 

Is it too much to fancy that you count among the many 
supreme moments of your life, that evening when standing upon 
an ordinary cane chair in the old board hall under the Monterey 
pines, you unfolded the plan to that large group of earnest Chris- 
tian educators who were putting their best years into the develop- 
ment of California? Gone the old building, gone the pines—the 
familiar beat of the sea sounds upon the limits of an aspiring 
city; but the deep impress of Chautauqua is there still. The Board 
of Directors has preserved a remarkable uniformity in member- 
ship and in work, all through the years, a loyal band that delights 
to recall with deepest gratitude and appreciation the part you have 
taken in the advancement of all that is highest and best in popular 
education. 

We wish we knew more intimately the conditions, and asso- 
ciations, and labors of your present life. But we can well believe 
life still holds for you the charm of that summer day, when at 
' sunset hour, under the fragrant pines by the shining sea, you stood 
with uncovered head, and lifted us up to a new vision of beauty in 
life, and of beauty waiting out in the eternal years of the life to 
come. You said you loved this present life, and would be sorry 
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to go, so keen was your interest in the march of events and in the 
outcome of the marvelous working together here. Surely the years 
have unfolded far beyond the predictions of the most remarkable 
seer of that time! And amid it all, the development of systematic 
high grade Sunday School work, and far-reaching University Ex- 
tension must be a constant source of satisfaction to you. We 
know the force of the “Chautauqua Idea” will not be spent until 
the great lands beyond the Pacific come under its influence. This 
will be the “lasting monument,” not yet in its magnitude and in its 
wealth of blessing within the power of our conception. 

It is a joy to return to you whose love and blessing has so 
enriched us, our love and blessing this day. We can never express 
our gratitude for all you have done for us individually, and for 
our Coast, and our country. We are thankful indeed that a kind 
Heavenly Father has spared you to us. 

We send to you the prayer with which you parted from us 
the first time you visited California, that of Larry Logan the 
Irishman whose preacher was going off from the circuit. “He 
came out to where the preacher rode by, looked up into his face 
as he stopped him and said: ‘Farewell, ye man. Many are the 
grains of sand on the shore of the blue sea, yonder; many are 
the drops of dew on the blades of grass on this green earth; 
many are the stars that glitter in the heavens above ye; may 
blessings more than they all be on you and yours. And that is 
the prayer of Larry Logan.’ ” 


















Bishop Vincent and His Work 


By Kate F. Kimball 


N the often maligned month of February, rich in birth- 
days, America pays tribute to some of her greatest 
men; to Washington and Lincoln, Founder and Saviour 
of the Nation, and to three of her great poet-seers, Lanier, 
Lowell, and Longfellow, nor will she fail to pay increasing 
reverence as the years unfold to one of her greatest edu- 
cators, still living, who made the distinctly American word 
“Chautauqua” a synonym for the most remarkable and 
widespread system of popular education that the world has 
yet seen. Only America in the latter half of the 19th cen- 
tury could have given to the world the marvelous Chau- 
tauqua Movement, a concrete illustration and a prophecy 
of what every land, even though it be centuries hence, is 
surely destined to achieve according to its own peculiar 
genius while gratefully acknowledging its indebtedness to 
the inspiration of an American idea. 


The man whose name is inseparably connected with 
that of Chautauqua is the venerable Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent, Chancellor of Chautauqua Institution, who on the 
twenty-third of February at his home in Chicago quietly 
rounded out his four score years. Vigorous in body, fresh 
in thought, deep and tender in his sympathies, courteous 
and modest in his bearing, the beloved Bishop, relieved of 
the burdens of administrative work, still watches with keen 
interest the fruition of many tendencies in education and 
religious thought which in his younger days it required the 
instinct of a prophet to discern. 

The story of Bishop Vincent’s life brings to the front 
that extraordinary movement of the last half century, 
Chautauqua. Back of Chautauqua is the idea upon which 
it rests: for Bishop Vincent grasped instinctively what 
science is only today beginning to emphasize, the fact that 
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mature life is the time when man’s intellectual faculties, 
disciplined and trained by life’s experience, are even more 
capable of development than during his college days. He 
has insisted that aspiring people whatever their circum- 
stances in life, are never too old, or too poor, or too busy, 
to learn and grow intellectually, and that intellect and Spirit 
may together develop the deepest harmonies in every human 
life. In short, that “Education ends only with life.” 

The leader whose destiny is thus foreshadowed, was 
born in 1832 in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. His parents were 
Northerners, but while in the South they connected them- 
selves with the Southern Methodist Church in the little 
Alabama town which still cherishes the “Vincent” tra- 
dition. During his childhood, the family came North and 
settled in Pennsylvania, where the boy was educated and 
as he approached manhood, experimented with his growing 
faculties by testing them in the work of teaching. Char- 
acteristic enthusiasm and independence showed themselves 
from the first as he conducted classes out of doors during 
the warm weather and infused into his pupils something 
of his own delight in every subject that appealed to his 
awakening mind. Scarcely more than a lad was this young 
preacher when at eighteen he entered the Methodist minis- 
try. Circumstances denied him a college education, but 
true to the convictions so fruitful for good to others in 
after years, he “trampled circumstances under his foot,’’ and 
as he rode the circuit through the deep Pennsylvania forests 
he read and studied the books which always crowded his 
saddle-bags. The eager and kindly young preacher was a 
favorite among his scattered parishioners with whom he 
discussed with keen enjoyment such topics as helped him to 
understand and appreciate the circumstances which shaped 
their lives. Two or three parishes were all that he was 
called upon to serve, ere his marked capacity and winning 
personality led him to a wider destiny. But the two traits 
which have been potent above everything else in his life 
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came into prominence during these years in -his Illinois 
parishes: The intense desire to teach and inspire both men- 
tally and spiritually the mature men and women to whom 
he ministered, and a spirit of the broadest tolerance which 
made it easy for him to appreciate men of all faiths. At his 
parish in Rockford, Illinois, his famous Palestine Study 
Class drew enthusiastic supporters from all the other 
churches in the community. 

In his early forties he was appointed to the leadership 
of the Sunday School work of the entire Methodist Church. 
Here was an opportunity which stirred all his creative en- 
ergy. The Sunday School work of the church must be 
raised to its highest efficiency. His catholic spirit and com- 
pelling personality attracted to him the leaders of other 
communions. The idea of unity and co-operation in the 
life of the church at large stirred his highest enthusiasm 
and out of this impulse the International Sunday School 
lesson system was born as a means of bringing a common 
purpose into church life which at this period was prone to 
cultivate aloofness from its neighbor. It was at this time 
also that he made his home at Plainfield, New Jersey, where 
in his quiet study the “Chautauqua Idea” was developed. 
During these years when he visited Sunday Schools in his 
nation-wide parish, the thought of responsibility to his 
people, the Sunday School teachers all over the land, pressed 
upon him. How was he to raise up a higher grade of 
teachers? How win them to better ideals? How bring to 
them the service of the ablest teachers? The Normal School 
idea seemed to offer a partial solution—then there stepped 
upon the stage a generous, practical friend, Lewis Miller 
of Akron, Ohio, inventor of the famous Buckeye Mower, 
and a man well-known for his progressive ideas on Sunday 
School work. He it was who suggested a normal school 
in the woods. He was opposed for a time by the rather deep 
rooted antipathy to camp meetings held by his Vincent co- 
laborer, till the wiser counsels of Mr. Miller prevailed and 
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the idea of an “assembly” in the woods began to kindle 
fresh schemes in the minds of the two inventors. It was 
then that the business man and the preacher joined hands 
to consummate the plan. 

Many people who visited that first Chautauqua in the 
woods by Chautauqua Lake in 1874 surmised that it was 
a camp meeting. Instead they found an enthusiastic com- 
pany of Sunday School teachers, Bible students, leading 
educators, a sprinkling of professors of Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and leaders of all religious denominations. Three 
weeks were given up to study and training in methods of 
teaching, courses in Bible study, lectures on the models of 
Palestine park, and the City of Jerusalem, interdenomina- 
tional conferences, and everything that could make the 
work of the teacher more intelligent and his sense of re- 
sponsibility more genuine. Then followed an examination, 
recognized by a simple certificate which was the sign of ac- 
credited membership in the first Chautauqua Normal Class 
of 1874. 

Within four years after this first meeting, the growing 
popularity of Chautauqua stimulated in Bishop Vincent’s 
mind a slowly maturing plan. He had never forgotten the 
early experiences of his life on the circuit—how he still 
chafed at the thought of college experiences denied him. 
Nevertheless his confidence in the possibilities of mental 
growth during mature life, had become a conviction. It is 
often forgotten in this swift growing 2oth century that it 
was a distinction for a man or woman to go to college in the 
year 1878, and when young people came home from contact 
with fellow students and professors, father and mother were 
often oppressed by their own sense of inferiority in the 
presence of their wise children. There were few public 
libraries in those days, and even then the chief function of a 
librarian seemed often to be that of guarding his library 
from invasion! Women’s clubs were established by the 
literati here and there, noble was their work, but in the 
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mind of the general public chiefly destined for the cultiva- 
tion of Blue Stockings. The University Extension idea 
was as yet unborn. The country was unconsciously waiting 
for the renaissance which Chautauqua was to bring. It 
came on the tenth of August, 1878, when at a great meeting 
amid the forest groves of Chautauqua, Bishop Vincent 
launched his new working plan for a Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle reading course, the C. L. S.C. Never 
had the eloquence with which he had often held audiences 
spellbound reached his hearers with greater effect as the 
opening words of his message, “Knowledge is power,” fell 
upon their ears. And when it closed with the impressive 
words, “Go on to know, to will, to do, and be, and when 
outward circumstances discourage, trample circumstances 
under foot,” hundreds of people came forward to join the 
new Reading Circle. When Harper and Brothers, the pub- 
lishers of Green’s Short History, the first book of the course, 
received an order for six hundred copies, they wrote to 
inquire if there was not some mistake. What possible use 
could a place like Chautauqua, which was scarcely to be 
found on the map, have for six hundred copies of such a 
book! 

As the people scattered back to their homes in almost 
every state of the union, the new idea spread itself over 
the country like wild fire. Eight thousand people enrolled 
themselves in that new first class to be graduated four years 
later as the Class of 82. This Chautauqua Idea, the possi- 
bilities of self-education in mature life, so revolutionary in 
its character and so out of the beaten track was inevitably 
scoffed at by people who still cherished Brahmin tendencies 
and who feared to move beyond the conventional paths of 
old traditions. They could not understand a scheme which 
dared to speak of a “College Outlook” for the out-of- 
school people. Yet the people themselves made the Bishop’s 
name a household word from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
They cherished his never-to-be-forgotten message and re- 
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membered the sympathy which inspired every resource of 
his inventive mind. How he recognized human limitations, 
what devices he employed for the encouragement of the 
faint hearted and the hard pressed. How he devised a 
diploma, which must always point forward even to courses 
of graduate study, and how he encouraged Memorial Days 
and class fellowships such as those from which the college 
student gathers inspiration. 

Ask any group of intelligent people in any part of the 
country today as to the meaning of Chautauqua and they 
will say “Bishop Vincent”—and one will add, “I can’t begin 
to tell you what my life owes to him.” In half of the 
colleges in America today professors may be found who 
look back upon Chautauqua as the inspiration of their early 
home life. Is it a small thing that in a little more than a 
quarter of a century three quarters of a million people 
should have come under the influence of the Chautauqua 
idea? A well-known poet said of it, “A thought of God 
has fallen among men.” Therefore Chautauqua has from 
the first realized its high mission. And ever since those 
early days the eager gaze of the old world has been con- 
stantly upon it. Not a summer passes but visitors from 
across the seas come to pay their tribute or to carry back 
to other lands a message for distant peoples. England 
built up her National Home Reading Movement upon the 
Chautauqua Course, and Australia followed England’s 
leadership. Scattered members of the Chautauqua Circle, 
travellers, soldiers, missionaries, and sailors on the high seas, 
have carried the C. L. S. C. reading course around the 
globe. Even lagging Russia found that an article on 
Chautauqua in one of her magazines developed such a flood 
of inquiries that the editor in self-defence was obliged to pub- 
lish some lists of Russian books suitable for home readers. 
Japan seized upon the plan with unquenchable enthusiasm 
and as a beginning published a Japanese Chautauquan 
Magazine of her own. To this day there are young men 
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and women in the Sunrise Kingdom and even in British 
India, that land of unrest, who dream of Chautauquas yet 
to arise in their own countries. Sweden for its official 
studies of important social movements has recently dis- 
patched its own special representative to Chautauqua, and 
South Africa a few years ago sent out an inquirer to make 
the long journey to America. That hopeful country has at 
this day a Chautauqua of its own full of the eager pro- 
jects of youth. 

America stands before the world not merely as a coun- 
try of phenomenal inventive activity and commercial pro- 
gress, but as a land of idealists, great in men of spiritual 
purpose and power—deeply possessed by the social spirit 
of the 20th century. Rich has Chautauqua been in friends 
among the great scholars and thinkers of our own time and 
richer still in her power to inspire new life in others. In 
these sunset years of the Chancellor’s noble life, the thought 
is ever before him: “Self-improvement in all our faculties, 
for all of us, through all time, for the greatest good of all 
people—this is the Chautauqua idea, a divine idea, a demo- 
cratic, a people’s idea, a progressive, a millennial idea.” 


C. L. S. C. Anniversary Poem 


Written for the tenth anniversary of the founding of 
the C. L. S. C., held at Chautauqua on August 11, 1888. 


A ripple rose upon a lake 

And left a circle there. 

“A pebble from the shore,” some said, 
“Sent singing through the air.” 


But one whose vision sometimes falls 
Beyond our common ken 

Looked up and said, 

“A thought of God has fallen among men.” 
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We marked the circles as they spread; 
We watched the long bright hours 
Till all the lonely shores replied, 
“The thought of God is ours.” 


The singing sedges bore it on: 

The grasses to the grain; 

The woodland to the mountain pine 
Whispered the thought again. 


Til! through the highways of the world, 
The paths of air and sea; 

A thought went throbbing on its way 
Into eternity. 


The hours are years; the years are ten; 
The circles—what are they? 

A hundred thousand hearts bear on 

The thought of God today. 


Through many a heart and many a home 
The living current flows; 

The weary waste and wilderness 

Has blossomed as the rose. 


And o’er the clamor of the world, 
Its sounds of greed and strife, 

A voice is crying clear and sweet, 
“The only wealth is life.” 


Where is the prophet, where the seer 
Anointed to behold 

The years, by tens, run down the glass 
Of time like sands of gold? 


And when a hundred tens are told ;— 
O far Eternity! 

The years alone may tell us what 
A thought of God shall be! 


—Mary 








A. Lathbury 








The Founder of Chautauqua 


From The Outlook, March, 1912. 


ISHOP John H. Vincent was eighty years old on the 
23d day of February. Of Northern parentage, 
though born in Alabama, the future founder of Chautauqua 
was educated in Pennsylvania and began his career as 
teacher in that state; the method of his teaching changed 
later, but he has always been a teacher. As a young Methodist 
preacher he enlivened his lonely circuit rides with the com- 
pany of books, and, like Wesley, was a devout student as 
well as an ardent preacher. He happily combined breadth 
of view and sympathy with intensity of conviction, and he 
had a singularly fresh mind. When he began his Palestine 
Study Class in Rockford, Illinois, he led the way in vital- 
izing and modernizing conventional methods of Bible study. 
It was not long before Mr. Vincent was leading a 
movement for better Sunday School work as broad as the 
Methodist Church. Bishop Vincent became a preacher 
without a college education, at eighteen. But he was a 
student, and his energy and intelligence enabled him to 
secure for himself what circumstances refused to give him. 
He was also a student of life; and wherever he went, young 
as he was, his interest in the vital conditions of the people 
about him and their spiritual prosperity brought him friend- 
ship and confidence, and experience taught him to be a wise 
adviser. He was from the beginning a successful preacher, 
though he had only three parishes. His temperament, his 
personality, and his gifts marked him for a wider career. 
In the course of his ministry he saw many Sunday Schools, 
and was impressed by the lack of method and of freshness 
of teaching, which made too many schools unfruitful both of 
intelligence and of character. He began to feel his own 
responsibility in the situation, and seriously to ask himself 
the question how to secure a higher grade of teachers by 
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raising the standards of teaching; how to substitute better 
ideals for those which were in vogue. 

Nor could so vital an impulse be kept within denomi- 
national limits; catholicity and ability made Bishop Vincent 
a leader, and the International Sunday School Lesson sys- 
tem was not only a long step in advance in the method of 
teaching, but in the ripening of the faintly stirring feeling 
for Christian unity. He is a man of deep human sympathy 
and of democratic instincts, and he felt more and more the 
need of educational opportunity for the multitude who had 
missed or were missing the means of regular education, and 
the “Chautauqua idea” took form in his mind and heart. 
The combination of Bishop Vincent’s vision and Mr. Lewis 
Miller’s practical ability made the great popular school on 
Chautauqua Lake a feature of the life of the time, and 
opened inspiring possibilities of self-education to the coun- 
try. The school has become a national institution, and 
those who sneer at it show a really pitiful ignorance of what 
it has meant to a host of people. A distinguished Oxford 
teacher who happened to be present on a graduation day 
took off his hat as the procession passed. “In my stupid 
ignorance,” he said to a friend who was with him “I used 
to jeer at Chautauqua; but now that I have learned what it 
is and means, I take off my hat to it.” The whole world 
has become interested in Chautauqua, and Bishop Vincent’s 
vision has opened the door of knowledge to multitudes. 
“Self-improvement in all our faculties, for us all, through 
all time, for the greatest good of all people—this is the 
Chautauqua idea, a divine idea, a democratic idea, a people’s 
idea, a progressive idea, a millennial idea.” Preacher, 
teacher, liberator, prophet, Bishop Vincent has sowed the 
seed of knowledge over a wide field, with a tireless hand, 
and is now reaping a harvest of affection and honor. 











James Bryce, British Ambassador to 
the United States, at Chautauqua in 
1910 





Chentung Lieng Cheng, Chinese Am 
bassador to the United States, at 
Chautauqua in 1906 








Theodore Roosevelt and Jacob Riis at Entrance of 
Higgins Hall after Breakfast Tendered to Presi 
dent Roosevelt in 1905 
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William H. Taft, then Secretary of War, at Chautauqua in 1904 





John H. Vincent as I Have 


Known Him 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D., in The Epworth Herald 


HE picture of John H. Vincent, as he appeared when 
first I saw him, stands before my mind’s eye as I 
write. It was in March, 1868, at the session of the Newark 
Conference in Plainfield, N. J. He had recently become 
a resident of that city, where his lifelong friend, Dr. George 
H. Whitney, was the pastor of the church; and he made his 
first appearance before our conference at the Sunday School 
Union anniversary. That erect figure, that fine face, that 
mellow voice, and that magnetic manner all rise up in 
my memory. 

I did not dream then of the years which we were to. 
pass together in that very town, as friends and fellow 
workers. Nor do I remember the line of his thought in 
that first inspiring address; but I do remember that in clear 
expression and definite outline it set forth an ideal of the 
Sunday School higher than I had ever conceived, yet an 
ideal that at once awoke a response in my own thoughts. 

From time to time we met during the six years that 
followed. I always listened to his utterances with deep 
interest, and was impressed, as most young men were, with 
his strong, uplifting personality. In 1874 I was sent to 
Plainfield as pastor, and at once a friendship arose between 
us. We had read many of the same authors; both of us 
had sat at the feet of Robertson and Bushnell; and we 
soon found that our ideals were sufficiently alike and our 
natures sufficiently unlike, for us to become mutually help- 
ful to each other. 


Often in the morning when I was hard at work upon 
my Own sermon was I called by messenger (there were 
no telephones in those days) to go to his study and aid him 
in his work. There is a German proverb: “Where I want 
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’ 


to go you can lead me with a straw;” and those mornings 
in Dr. Vincent’s library, under its vaulted ceiling studded 
with stars, gave me infinitely more of Bible knowledge, reach 
of thought, and inspiration of heart, than I would have 
found elsewhere. 

At his invitation I attended the second Chautauqua As- 
sembly in 1875. I remember that it was my first ride upon 
a sleeping-car, without a thought that as the result of that 
journey I should become exceedingly intimate with both 
sl.eping cars and Chautauqua assemblies. How many miles 
I have traveled in Pullman cars, I know not; but I have a 
record of 167 Chautauqua assemblies in various places 
wherein I have spoken. 

At that 1875 assembly I gave a lecture, with some 
trepidation, and I taught my first normal class. We were 
all young workers, and everybody was full of the new 
teacher training enthusiasm, so that mistakes in manner 
and method were lightly regarded. Thirty years afterward 
I met in Kansas an old lady, who after a lesson said to me: 
“T heard you teach your first class at Chautauqua. You 
said! it was your first attempt, and I thought it was. You've 
improved since.” 

Let me say about the teacher training work that is now 
carried on with such energy throughottt the land, that so 
far as I can learn, it began with Vincent’s “Palestine Class” 
at Irvington, N. J.—then called Camptown—where he 
staked out a map of Palestine upon the church lawn, and 
led pilgrimages through it. He also devised a “singing 
geography,” knocking together the names of Bible lands 
into verses fearfully and wonderfully made, and training 
a chorus of boys and girls to sing them! Every training 
class teacher in this generation, directly or indirectly drew 
his spirit, his methods, and a good share of his lesson ma- 
terial from the early work of John H. Vincent in New 
Jersey and Illinois during the fifties, and especially at Chau- 
teuqua in the seventies. I am ready to write what I have 
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said many times, that if I have been a teacher, and a 
teacher of teachers, with voice and pen, it was from John 
H. Vincent that I learned what I know of the art. 

After three years as pastor in Plainfield, I was sent 
by the rolling of the big itinerant wheel elsewhere, but con- 
tinued working with Dr. Vincent, writing lessons and ar- 
ticles, and teaching under his direction in assemblies as 
far as pastoral duties would permit. He was generally 
crowding me, just a little, for more time with his work, 
which was constantly widening. One day, in 1878, I was 
suddenly summoned to Plainfield. He told me that he was 
planning a new movement to be called, “The Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle,” which he explained in his 
ardent fashion as we sat before the fireplace in his home. 
I was not at first favorable to the scheme, feeling the 
Sunday School work was large enough for one man to 
lead; and I said: 

“It is a fine conception, and at Chautauqua people will 
make all sorts of promises in joining it. But nine months 
of home reading! I don’t believe that a hundred people 
will do the work!” 

He rose, walked nervously across the room, and said: 
“Mr. Hurlbut, you will live to see a thousand people read- 
ing the course of the ‘C. L. S. C’ ” 

Within five years from that time we were enrolling 
classes of twenty thousand members each year; and in one 
year our list of registered readers counted 75,000 names. 

With this new development, Dr. Vincent found more 
helpers a necessity; and at his call in 1879 I surrendered 
my pastoral charge to become his assistant for nine years, 
and then his successor for twelve years. There never was 
a kinder, or more generous leader, and our relations dur- 
ing those years of association are and will ever be a delight- 
ful memory. 

It is no more than just to state, deliberately and thought- 
fully, that no man whom I have met has influenced my life, 
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my work, my thinking, and my ideals, as powerfully as has 
John H. Vincent. His high conceptions, his broad views, 
his catholic and progressive spirit have mightily contributed 
to my character and my life. He may not have been a 
man of executive ability in the minor details ; but he has ever 
been a seer, a man of visions, standing upon the height, ana 
surveying a wide landscape. 

On February 23, 1912, he will be eighty years old. 
His memory of yesterday’s events and new faces may lapse, 
but when he stands upon pulpit or platform, his voice is as 
clear, his language is as eloquent, and his thoughts are as 
able as in earlier days. I have heard him preach many 
times, but never better than in his baccalaureate sermon last 
August at Chautauqua, where six thousand heard every 
word, and listened with delight. Less than a month ago a 
college man after his lecture on “That Boy,” said: “I con- 
sider that the best lecture that I have ever heard.” 

It is a joy to me to pen this tribute to an honored 
friend, an inspiring leader, a prophet of the new age, and 
a man whose influence will endure upon the earth while time 
shall last. 


The Founder of Chautauqua at 
Four-score 


William J. Hart, D.D., in the Northern Christian Advocate, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


OHN Heyl Vincent has philanthropic ideals. He has 
dreamed many noble and beautiful dreams and in 
them God has appeared unto him. Enough of them have 
become real to entitle him to become a prophet of the 
people.” ‘These were the appreciative words written a few 
years ago by Dr. A. E. Dunning concerning that saintly 
Bishop of Methodism, and benefactor of mankind, who will 
be eighty years of age on February 23, 1912. 
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Bishop Vincent has grown old gracefully. He has 
never lost his interest in life nor in those things which have 
been dear to his heart during the long years. Less than 
three years ago he said in one of his vesper addresses, 
“It is a good thing to be old. It is a good thing to stand 
in good health at seventy-five or eighty and have a broad 
outlook on life. If one catches a vista of the world, the 
better one is and the happier. The older one is with ideals 
and inspiration, the more his worth, and the more he is 
honored by the youth of his community.” 

No person thinks of Chautauqua without also thinking, 
at the same time, of Bishop Vincent. Among the first 
questions asked by the great majority of persons who arrive 
at the summer assembly of the mother Chautauqua are, 
“Is the Bishop here? When will the Bishop speak?” 
Bishops are found at Chautauqua almost every summer, 
but when one there speaks of “the Bishop” it is understood 
that there is one great outstanding character in the minds 
of all Chautauquans—Bishop John H. Vincent. The Daily 
Christian Advocate of May 10, 1904, contained the follow- 
ing editorial: “Bishop John H. Vincent, who presides over 
the conference today, has just returned from four years of 
conspicuous service in demonstrating the force of our church 
in Europe. This good man represents the fruits of 
Methodism under the most desirable conditions. Born in 
a home of frugality and delicate refinement and reared 
with the gentle influences of a noble, godly father and a 
gracious, cultured mother, he grew from childhood to man- 
hood with consciousness of the presence and blessing of 
God in his own heart. Following the leading of the Spirit, 
he was led unconsciously and graciously through the church 
into the ministry. His diligent and systematic study of 
the Word; his early and persistent interest in the youth of 
the church, made him prominent as a Sunday School leade:. 
Elevated to the leadership in our Sunday School work, his 
vision took in the wants of the people throughout the entire 
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country. His heart and mind responded to his vision and 
Chautauqua became a reality. This beneficent service 
brought him into such prominence before the public that the 
church demanded him for the episcopacy. While he has 
been an efficient and able bishop, his most marked service 
will probably go down through the ages as the founder and 
organizer of the Chautauqua movement.” 

One of the greatest days ever witnessed at Chautauqua 
was August 6, 1902. Then it was that Bishop Vincent re- 
turned to Chautauqua after an absence of two years, caused 
by his residence in Europe. “It is doubtful,” the local paper 
remarked, “if the reception ever had its equal on the Chau- 
tauqua grounds.” As the little boat steamed up the lake 
a chorus of four hundred voices sang: 

“Join, O friends, in a memory song, 

A song of service, of faith, of praise; 
Of love that gathers its fiber strong 

From forest soil and Chautauquan days.” 


The children’s choir of 250 voices, sang “Auld Lang 
Syne ;” and the chimes in the old tower sent out their wel- 
come to the tune of “Home, Sweet Home.” “All Chau- 
tauqua was ready to extend such a welcome as the stimmer 
city had never witnessed.” It was a day of rejoicing which 
was a testimony to the great love borne in the hearts of the 
assembled thousands for the man they delighted to honor. 

The fertility of Bishop Vincent’s mind has been won- 
derful. He has displayed originality and leadership to a 
marked degree. One who was associated with him in the 
earlier days once said: “Dr. Vincent will think of more 
things before 6 o’clock in the morning than all of us can 
carry through in a day.” 

“Life” occasionally turns aside from humor or such 
satire for a serious moment. On one occasion it paid this 
tribute to the man who is now eighty: “Bishop Vincent 
has builded better than he knew. His Chautauqua Circle 
has been accepted in so many homes and has been pro- 
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vocative of so much educational good that it is in many ways 
a monument to his creative ability. He has maintained it 
without ostentation and in the face of many difficulties. New 
movements have arisen but the Chautauqua has gone on 
with undiminished vigor. Many people owe their liberal 
education to its beneficial influence. We salute you as a 
good man and a useful citizen.” 


Interdenominational Fellowship 


From Commemorative Address by Jasper L. Douthit at 
Shelbyville, Ill. 


HILE loyal to the church of his faith, he has held fast 
to the idea of Unity of the Spirit with diversity of 
operations. 

In coming ages Bishop Vincent’s Vesper talks and his 
devotional booklets will be esteemed by good people of all 
sects as worthy company of such classics as A Kempis’ 
Imitation of Christ and Scougal’s “Life of God in the 
Soul of Man.” 

In his relation with other denominations, Bishop Vin- 
cent has well illustrated this motto:—‘“In essentials Unity, 
in non-essentials liberty, in all things charity.” Bishop 
Vincent has practised this motto through life. 

It is also an interesting fact, that the following motto 
has been claimed by some persons as first spoken by Bishop 
Vincent. 

“In the love of truth and the Spirit of Jesus Christ, 
we unite for the worship of God and service of man.” 

Bishop Vincent may well and truly have been the 
author of this motto. It fits his spirit and life. And yet as 
a matter of fact, I have seen the same motto over the pulpit 
of the Church of the Disciples (Unitarian), Boston, of 
which the late Dr. James Freeman Clarke, was organizer 
and pastor for many years, and of which the venerable 
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Charles G. Ames is present pastor emeritus; and the 
friends of Dr. Ames are accustomed to regard him as the 
author of that motto. Some one has said: “When two 
persons think the same good thought at the same time all 
the angels in heaven smile.” Well why not let it go at 
that? It is good to think of, and believe in such happy 
coincidence or agreements, as that both a Trinitarian and 
Unitarian were the authors of that motto. This thought 
well illustrates the lifework of Bishop Vincent for a broader 
fellowship and closer union of all honest people the world 
over. With this spirit of fellowship and co-operation for 
the kingdom of God on earth, Bishop Vincent early in the 
Chautauqua movement enlisted the services of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, to write or edit some of the text books for the 
C. L. S. C. readings for Chautauquans during one year. 

Pardon me for a personal reference to illustrate this 
man’s character. 

About twenty-five years ago I first enjoyed a personal 
acquaintance with Bishop Vincent, and from that day to this 
he has been very kind to me in more ways than I can men- 
tion here and now. In the twenty years struggle to establish 
Chautauqua center at Lithia Springs I have regarded him 
and Dr. Hale as my bishops in a sense; for they have been 
two of my constant, most inspiring friends and wise coun- 
cillors. And in saying this, I presume I am speaking for 
multitudes of all sects and no sect and all classes and con- 
ditions of people. I make this personal reference of my 
experience with Bishop Vincent because it is a characteris- 
tic of the man toward all persons, however humble, who 
need friendship and good cheer as everybody does some- 
times, in this world. 














Bishop John H. Vincent, Octo- 


genarian 


By Editor C. D. Spencer, D.D., in the Central Christian Advocate, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


HE choicest spirits in this and other lands delighted 

to do honor to one who beyond almost any has been 

a benefactor of the common people. A founder of the 

modern Sunday School, a founder of popularizing education 

by correspondence courses and suggested readings, a founder 

of the market for the best literature at prices within reach 

of the poor—many of the most distinctive of the institu- 

tions of Christianity in this land are traceable to his brain 
and to his versatile energy. 

What a day it was for humanity when Dr. John Heyl 
Vincent met Lewis Miller—was it in a park, by a splashing 
fountain, in some artistic capital in Europe?—and caught 
the inspiration of bringing such works of art to the people! 

It seems but yesterday, and yet we were sitting on a 
bench under the trees at Old Chautauqua more than thirty 
years ago, when Dr. Vincent took the breath of the crowd 
away by saying that he had arranged with Harper Brothers 
for 1,000 copies of Green’s Shorter History of England 
to try the experiment of a suggested course of reading and 
for examinations by correspondence, for the common people. 
Thus began the correspondence schools. 

It seems but yesterday, and yet it was 1875 when as a 
lad we heard Dr. Vincent, in that voice which has ever had 
its flute-like mellowness, step forward and speak to the 
Chautauquans of a young woman who would one day make 
her mark; it was Frances Willard. And when she finished 
the great host under the trees sang a gospel hymn we had 
never heard before: “I Need Thee Every Hour.” John 
Heyl Vincent encouraged every good. 
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What a necromancer is that name! What names flock 
to it, what institutions, what limitless forces let loose for 
the good of man! In the days before presidents swung 
round among the people he brought President Grant to 
Chautauqua. Well do we recall the exciting moment, and 
we hear still the words of welcome and the presenting to 
the president of a limp-bound Bible, then first appearing. 

Never believed a man more in the old fashioned virtues 
of the family altar, the daily reading of the Bible, sacred 
song on the Sabbath day; and yet never was a man more 
hospitable to what was new if only it bore the credentials of 
truth. He was a man whose sympathies, intellectual and 
spiritual, were without bounds. John Wesley himself had 
not a greater universality. Rabbi Gottheil, he of the Ma- 
caulay face, when chief rabbi of America, was his ad- 
mirer, and how his eyes sparkled when after some lecture 
and some word with Dr. Vincent he went to his room over- 
looking the lake and took down that violin which, we 
believe, was laid on his casket at his funeral. Never was 
a man more courageous—but more kind; never one more 
uncompromising with sin, or caustic in hatred of sham. 

Dr. Vincent was always a practical man with a vision. 
He once said to this writer: “I am the most practical of 
men, but I always work from a given theory. I get inside 
my vision and work out.” 

Dear name! Dear voice! We called Bishop Vincent 
up on the long distance phone in Hyde Park, Chicago, on 
the eve of his birthday, and across the mysterious wire 
came that same voice which inspired us in our youth and has 
blessed us all the way. : 

When he came back from his years of episcopa! resi- 
dence in Zurich they strewed his path with flowers as he 
made his way through the boundless throngs to the pletform 
at old Chautauqua. “What’s that they were singing as he 
came along?” exclaimed Frank Beard, who was as deaf as 
a stone image, when he came to his own address of wel- 
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come; “I suppose it was ‘When Johnnie Comes Marching 
Home Again.’ ” Yes, indeed, he had come marching home 
to waiting multitudes. And, for that matter, all over this 
world he is doing that same thing still, every day. His 
only son, George E. Vincent, LL.D., is president of the 
University of Minnesota. His only brother, B. T. Vincent, 
D.D., has the highest esteem of the Colorado Conference. 
Mrs. Vincent passed on “a little while” ago. 

Many more years to you, friend of humanity—and 
then, vespers, lights out, and then the dawn and one loved, 
lost face. 


Significant Press Comment 


The unique celebration of Bishop Vincent's anniversary 
was handled as a news event of importance by leading daily 
papers in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
New Orleans, Chicago, St. Louis, and many other large 
cities. News associations furnished illustrated sketches of 
his life and Chautauqua work to scores of smaller papers. 
Several illustrated weeklies published a portrait and editorial 
comment. The religious press contained enthusiastic con- 
gratulations and tributes. 

Chautauquans will be especially interested in some of 
the significant utterances of the press, herewith reproduced: 


A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR 
From the Examiner (Baptist) New York 

Bishop John Heyl Vincent, originator of the Chautauqua 
movement for popular education and chancellor of Chautauqua In- 
stitution, will receive a unique “letter shower” on his eighticth 
birthday, February 23. He lives in vigorous health at 5700 Wash- 
ington avenue, Chicago, and the suggestion that this anniversary 
be made the occasion of a shower of personal letters has appealed 
to thousands of people who recognize their educational indebted- 
ness to him. Three-quarters of a million readers in all parts 
ef the world have enrolled for the Chautauqua Reading Course 
since Bishop Vincent inaugurated the plan thirty-three years ago. 
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Fifty thousand visitors go to Chautauqua, New York, every year, 
and hundreds of Chautauquas modeled upon the original are held 
every summer. Born at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, he entered the min- 
istry at the age of eighteen in Pennsylvania. He attended the old 
Wesleyan Institute at Newark, New Jersey, but, denied college 
opportunities, he not only deliberately set about to give himself a 
liberal education, but from his experience was able to devise a plan 
of self-education for adults which has become (under the name of 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle) one of the greatest 
educational influences in the modern world. General U. S. Grant 
attended John H. Vincent’s church at Galena, Illinois, in 1860-1. 
A Palestine Study Class at Rockford, Illinois, was notable. The 
first Chautauqua Assembly in 1874 was held to broaden the educa- 
tion of Sunday School teachers, Dr. Vincent having established the 
Sunday School Quarterly and other means of teaching under the 
auspices of the Methodist Book Concern in New York. He led 
in the establishment of the International Sunday School Lesson 
system. Contemporaneous with the development of the “Chau- 
tauqua Idea” of out-of-school education for all sorts and conditions 
of people, his fame as a preacher extended beyond the bounds 
of his own denomination. He was made a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1888, residing in Buffalo, New York, and To- 
peka, Kansas. In 1900 he was resident abroad, retiring in 1904, 
but serving as preacher to Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Wellesley and 
other colleges, and widely called to communities for conducting 
unique weeks of interdenominational service known as “Seven Days 
of Church Life.” He is the author of many religious and educa- 
tional books and booklets. His only son, George E. Vincent, is 
president of Chautauqua Institution and of the University of Minne- 
sota. 





A GREAT AND UNIQUE INFLUENCE 
(From the Boston Transcript) 


Some idea of the enormous influence exerted by this one 
American may be had from the following data: 

The first Chautauqua Assembly was held at Chautauqua Lake, 
New York, for three weeks in August, 1874, for the broader train- 
ing of Sunday School teachers. The Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, which made Chautauqua an all-the-year-round 
educational movement was founded in August, 1878. The number 
of readers since the first year, 1878-0, when eight thousand persons 
actually enrolled their names and perhaps half as many more studied 
with them, has reached three-quarters of a million people. Some 
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ten thousand reading circles have been formed within the thirty- 
three years since its organization. 

In spite of the phenomenal growth of clubs, university ex- 
tension courses, denominational reading circles, night schools, etc., 
the Chautauqua Circle still enrolls thousands of members every 
year. Its four-year plan of the “College Outlook” appeals to 
people who want definite leadership, worldwide in its viewpoint, 
affording distinct literary culture and easily carried out by old or 
young people. It reaches those who don’t want to waste time by 
reading at random and who are thoroughly impressed with the idea 
that “education ends only with life.” The kinds of people reached 
by Chautauqua are: 

Fathers and mothers who want to keep ahead of their children. 

Young men leading isolated lives on Western ranches. 

Teachers eager to keep out of ruts and to be able to suggest 
a practical plan of self-culture for those whom they can influence. 

The wife who wants to share the intellectual outlook of her 
husband. 

The husband anxious to live in a world not “merely business.” 

The old person who is reminded that intellectual achievements 
are the peculiar privilege of thoughtful people past fifty. 

The foremost questions of the day are presented through sys- 
tematic university extension courses by the ablest specialists in their 
subjects. A forum for sane discussion of great popular questions 
is also held in connection with lecture series. The influence of 
Chautauqua upon education and social and religious progress the 
world over has been phenomenal. Through all the countries of 
Europe and Asia, with their present unrest, are to be found men 
who have made themselves acquainted with the idea of Chau- 
tauqua as one of the fore-shadowings of the things that are yet 
to become worldwide. Not a year passes that Chautauqua does not 
welcome men from foreign lands who are here to study this unique 
institution. 

WORK APPROVED BY COMMON VERDICT 
(From The Christian Advocate, New York) 

The institution of the Sunday School, which is now taking 
a new and higher place before the church, owes more to the 
resourcefulness and high educational ideals of John H. Vincent 
than to any other man of the nineteenth century. His name is 
firmly fixed in the history of popular educational movements in 
this country, both religious and secular, if that system may be 
called secular which ever had among its mottoes, “Let us keep 
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our Heavenly Father in the midst,” and “We study the words and 
the works of God.” 

The methods of Bible study which he developed in his pastoral 
work led to the establishment of the International System of 
Sunday School Lessons, and to the Berean system of periodical 
lesson-helps, of which he was the editor for nearly twenty years, 
during which period he was secretary of the Sunday School Union 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He has been a Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church since 1888. Though no longer called 
upon for the routine work of the General Superintendency, he con- 
tinues to render valuable service to the churches by his unabated 
zeal for intellectual and spiritual culture and for the uplifting of 
the life of individuals and churches. 

The Christian Advocate eagerly joins in this ascription of 
praise. Even from the narrowest denominational view, Bishop 
Vincent’s work has been of extraordinary value, and it must be a 
source of intense satisfaction to Methodists that this minister 
of Christ, whose undiscourageable zeal for the popularization of 
knowledge has set at liberty so many thousands of them that were 
bound, has lived to see his work approved by the common verdict 
of all good men. 





INSPIRES YOUNG AND OLD 
(From The Congregationalist and Christian World, Boston) 

The portrait of Bishop John H. Vincent, whose eightieth birth- 
day fell on February 23, will bring to thousands of readers recol- 
lections of experiences which they count among the most happy 
and influential in their lives. People who have come in contact with 
the famous Chautauqua Movement, either as active sharers in it or 
as appreciative students of what it has meant to this country, may 
well be grateful for the life of the noble Bishop. As far back as 
1878 he reiterated again and again that one of the most hopeful 
signs today in the field of popular education was the recognition 
of the power of the mature mind for self-education. His genius 
devised the famous four years’ plan of the C. L. S. C. to enable 
earnest men and women by wise guidance to share in the college 
outlook which their children enjoyed. That is why the Chautauqua 
“idea” has been one of the greatest influences of our time—50,000 
people every year attend the great summer schools and splendid 
educational courses given at Chautauqua. Three-quarters of a 
million people have come under the influence of the great Reading 
Circle. Thousands more are still enrolled every year as students 
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of the four years’ course. Countless young lives have been inspired, 
older people have been stirred to new activities and the very old 
have found declining years brightened with a new hope. Every sum- 
mer visitors from foreign lands where the unrest of the twentieth 
century is felt come to America to study the Chautauqua Movement 
as the realization of a vision which other countries may yet enjoy. 
No wonder that today in thousands of homes the world over Bishop 
Vincent’s name is mentioned with reverence. 


CATHOLICITY OF SPIRIT 

(From the Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago) 

Bishop Vincent is the just pride of our own denomination and 
the joy of all denominations. The fine and noble catholicity of 
his spirit was developed and nourished in the ardor of an equally 
fine and noble loyalty to his own church. At eighty he displays the 
richness of maturity to which clean, unselfish, spiritually-minded 
living always ministers. He bears his years marvelously; eager, 
alert, open-minded, of active, even athletic habit, vigorous in walk, 
in thought and speech, doing not only a day’s, but a man’s work 
in a man’s way, and finding relish and joy in manifold opportunities 
that come to him for service in the pulpit and by his pen. Good 
wishes flow to him from a world-wide constitutency of friends and 
admirers to whom in his various ministries he has been and is a 
blessing. It has been given to him as to no other man to be 
identified with two movements whose work of enriching the race 
will abide through the ages—the Sunday School and Chautauqua— 
and the objects of those movements have been the aim and end of 
his own idea of fruitful and beneficent living—to glorify God by 
a worthy development of man’s whole nature. 


Bishop Vincent is the originator and founder of one of the 
most democratic, most idealistic, and the most typically American 
of our national institutions, the Chautauqua movement for popular 
education. He demonstrated the possibility of giving to those busy 
people whose early education had been shortened by poverty or 
other causes a chance to take up in later life what they missed 
in youth. He also proved the eagerness with which a fresh in- 
tellectual stimulus is sought by those whose lives and occupations 
tend to become monotonous.—Collier’s Weekly. 

Between the centenary celebration to the memory of distin- 
guished Americans dead it is pleasant to note the rounding of the 
eightieth year by a distinguished living American—Bishop John H. 
Vincent of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which anniversary 
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occurred Friday. By his founding, in 1874, of the Chautauqua 
Assembly, he started a movement which has been of incalculable 
value in extending education beyond the prescribed limits of the 
schools, public and private. The Chautauqua movement has pro- 
vided for thousands the sympathy and co-operation which they have 
needed to help them to their purpose to broaden their intellectual 
interests and equipment. The fine enthusiasm and broad discern- 
ment of the prophet are in Bishop Vincent’s make-up.—Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican. 





The Continent desires to offer its congratulations to the 
preacher, educator and organizer who by his genius has changed 
the word “Chautauqua,” a local Indian name, into the synonym 
of a great educational force known throughout the world. The 
name “Chautauqua” and its brilliant founder have been the occa- 
sion of higher aspirations and wider outlook to many tens of 
thousands of people who without them would have remained ig- 
norant of some of life’s noblest joys—The Continent (Presbyterian) 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 





The parish of John H. Vincent is the Christian world. He 
has arrived at the completion of his eightieth year and the event 
is noted with interest, literally in all parts of the earth. 

He has been one of the busiest of men all his life, talking 
as brilliantly as it has been incessant and yet he has that soundness 
of heart and balance of judgment and control of tongue that his 
messages have been always those of peace and inspiration to right 
living and never those of contention or even of criticism. 

Dr. Vincent is held in affectionate regard by millions. His 
personal’ acquaintance is enormous. He has a genius for the multi- 
tude and is blessed with the priceless memory of persons that is 
one of the resources of influential men in all ages. 

There has been no more entertaining preacher and teacher 
of things religious, in his time, than the good bishop, and yet he 
has been utterly free from controversy because he never had any 
leaning that way and was too much engaged in expounding right 
ideas of thinking and living to have time for debate or fruitless 
discussion. 

Congratulations are extended to Bishop Vincent without num- 
ber and all good hopes and wishes for many years of his shining 
intelligence, and radiant speech and wise counsel. His body may 
be aged but his intellect knows no surrender to time, even in part.— 
The Buffalo News. 














How | Was Educated 


John H. Vincent in The Forum. 


ADAME Necker used to say, “It is never permissible 

to say ‘I say.’ ” The editor of The Forum does not 

accept this law, designed to protect society from the egotists ; 

or else, with full knowledge of its wisdom, he has deliber- 

ately become accessory to its violation. He knows that the 

writers of the present series, and not the editor, must bear 
whatever penalty may be incurred. 

In answer to a personal defense which I was once com- 
pelled to write in the interest of the Church I represented, 
my opponent reported the number of times I had in my 
article used the first personal pronoun; and, although this 
was no answer to my argument, it was quite successful in 
producing for a moment a feeling of mortification. What a 
harvest would my old antagonist find in the following pages 
were he disposed to continue to count! And if Montaigne 
is right when he says that “a man never speaks of himself 
without joss,” I am certainly running great risk in accept- 
ing a commission to tell how I was educated, especially since 
the report I have to make is far from being creditable to 
myself, inasmuch as I never was “educated” in the sense 
in which the term is usually understood. If the editor 
had asked, with that use of the perfect tense which em- 
braces the past with an extension into the present, “How 
have you been educated?” or if he had asked, “How are 
you being educated?” I should have given—well, I should 
have given the very answer I am now about to pen. And 
I shall avail myself of this opportunity for saying my say 
on the general subject of education, as I have come to look 
at it through a little over fifty-four years of educational pro- 
cess; and shall try to show how I was delivered from the 
notion that education is principally a matter of schools and 
teachers, of text-books, tasks and recitations; and from that 
other notion that education belongs chiefly to the early years 
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of one’s life. Reminiscence does not bring my greatest joy 
as a student, for the present days are by far my best days, 
since in them I am learning more, and loving more to learn 
than ever before, since I opened my eyes on the morning of 
February 23, 1832, in the old town of Tuscaloosa, in the 
State of Alabama. The theory I have just advanced con- 
cerning the extent of the educational process, embracing as 
it does the whole of a life-time, will justify the wide auto- 
biographical range which I take in the present article. 

To state the matter fairly and fully at the outset, I must 
confess that I have never been at college. The reader can 
scarcely conceive the grief, made up of regret, discourage- 
ment, and mortification which this fact occasioned me 
through most of the years of my mature life. Even now 
I sometimes feel the sting of it in the society of college men. 
It has been my “thorn in the flesh.” I have never found 
entire relief from its sharp prickings in the long list of 
distinguished men and women in both hemispheres and in all 
ages—writers, artists, sages, statesmen—who never enjoyed 
the benefits of college training; nor in recalling the melan- 
choly failure in so many ways of so many men who have 
been matriculated, educated, graduated, and be-titled by the 
greatest universities; nor in the “practical” man’s notion 
that classical education unfits a man for business. And 
certainly, I have never felt the comfortable self-complacency 
which is sometimes attributed to the self-educated man. 
The, to me, uncomfortable fact that I never even eitered 
college, I have through all these years honestly faced and 
deeply deplored. The genuine regret which I have felt has 
supplied a large part of the conviction and inspiration under 
which I am now working for the increase of faith in the 
value of the college on the part of the average American 
citizen and parent. By voice, by pen, by example, in the 
ordering of my own son’s education and by the Chautauqua 
service, I have for many years devoted my energies to the 
cause of the higher education; and I make this statement 
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concerning my relation to the college to place myself with 
the advocates of liberal culture as against the mistaken and 
mercenary theory of the utilitarian ; and thus I make humble 
protest against the pitiable vanity of those self-educated 
men, who, not content with making boast of personal 
achievement, depreciate educational advantages which they 
failed to secure. 

Of teachers and of schools, during my early years, I 
had many. My father was a man of large intelligence, a 
great reader, a good talker, a born debater, a man of sound 
sense, sterling integrity, strong religious convictions; of 
good old long-lived Huguenot stock, training his children 
to the highest family and social self-respect; tracing his 
ancestry to the south of France where my great-great-great- 
grandfather, Levi Vincent, was born April 10, 1676. In 
early life my father left his birthplace, Milton, Pa., and 
lived for many years in Alabama. There he met and mar- 
ried my mother—my first teacher, my best teacher, and the 
inspirer of my life even now, after these thirty-four years 
of silence. She was beyond most women in all the best 
qualities of motherhood, and to me, as Richter says, she 
“has made all other mothers venerable.” With Tennyson 
I can sing: 


“Happy is he with such a mother! 
*- t+ + ¢+- * * &© 


Trust in all things high comes easy to him.” 


My earliest recollections of the formal educational 
methods are connected with a little private school in Phila- 
delphia, kept by a good old woman whose name I have for- 
gotten, under whose care I was placed for a few weeks in 
1837, while the family were en route from Alabama to the 
Susquehanna Valley. Then came the administration of a 
governess, who taught my brother and myself in an upper 
room of our home on the side of Montour Ridge, near the 
mouth of Chillisquaque Creek, in Central Pennsylvania. She 
gave us lessons in reading, spelling, numbers, writing, his- 
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tory, geography, and manners. She was as good as we 
restless boys would allow her to be, and we cherish her 
memory to this day. How long this régime lasted I cannot 
now remember; but after it came several years of school- 
life in Milton Academy, the Lewisburgh Academy, the old 
“Sand Hill School House” at Chillisquaque, and the pre- 
paratory department of the Lewisburgh University, under 
dear old Doctor Taylor and his gifted son Alfred. Later on 
I spent a year in Newark, N. J., at the Wesleyan Institute, 
which closed my career as a formal student in a regular 
institution. 

During these school years I studied all that any boy 
under fifteen or sixteen was expected to study. I mastered 
Kirkham’s “English Grammar,” and Murray’s also; I had 
all the definitions and rules at tongue’s end, and much of the 
“fine print.” I could parse glibly. I spent months in thus 
dissecting Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” and I nevertheless still 
revere the poem and its author. I was drilled in Town’s 
“Analysis.” I read and re-read the old “English Reader” 
and Porter’s “Rhetorical Reader.” I studied Latin in those 
days, and knew the grammar well; translated the “Reader,” 
“Cornelius Nepos,” and “Caesar ;” recited in Natural Phil- 
osophy (Comstock’s), and in Chemistry and Astronomy. I 
wrote compositions and made declamations. I got along 
well with my teachers. They were, with a single excep- 
tion, kind, and I was studious. I was not a remarkably 
bright or ready pupil, and, except under one teacher, was 
never, I think, accounted dull or slow. Of that teacher 
I have only this to say, that I have made the memory of 
his injustice and severity serve me well, as they have warned 
me against imitating him, and have enabled me to warn secu- 
lar teachers by the thousand against the sad and inexcusable 
mistakes he made. 

I taught school for several terms, beginning the sum- 
mer that I was fifteen, in a little school-house near my 
father’s house in Chillisquaque. My last school was at Me- 
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chanicsville, near Colraine Forge, in Pennsylvania, in 1850- 
51. I loved dearly to teach, and was myself a student 
while I taught. I may not here, for lack of space, recall 
the various devices by which I made school-life a pleasur- 
able experience to my pupils and a means of discipline to 
myself. How well I remember the little grove (adjoining 
the old Watsontown school-house, in Pennsylvania), a small 
section of which, in 1848, my pupils and I inclosed with a 
rustic fence and provided with seats, thus creating a minia- 
ture Chautauqua: there, on pleasant days, in the open air, 
under the shade of the trees, amidst the singing of birds, 
we drank in the fresh air of heaven, and studied our lessons 
with renewed diligence. The warm grasp of the hand and 
the allusion to the old school days which I occasionally re- 
ceive from some former student, make me glad that I ever 
taught, and make me prize more and more the high, helpful, 
and holy office of the teacher. Through most of my career 
as a pastor—from 1853 to 1865—I kept up special classes in 
Biblical history, geography, and interpretation, and in Sun- 
day School normal work, prizing the service of teaching as 
a means of personal intellectual discipline. To teach honest- 
ly is to be a student, and that under most favorable con- 
ditions ; for to teach, one must know; must know more than 
he expects to teach; must know how so to “put” knowledge 
as to bring other minds into a receptive and active state 
toward knowledge; and must himself feel that inspiration 
which comes from the contact between eager minds—minds 
eager to know and minds eager to quicken and to communi- 
cate. 

The chief value of my almost continuous school-life 
as a student for the first fifteen years, and of my school- 
life as a teacher for nearly four years that followed, lay in 
my home-life and its rare opportunities. My father was a 
reader, and had a small but valuable library which he re- 
quired his children to use. I sometimes wish that I had 
owned Scott’s writings in those days, but fiction was not 
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heartily approved in the old home. I read “Robinson 
Crusoe” and the “Swiss Family Robinson,” Bunyan’s “Pil- 
grim’s Progress” (which my father did not consider a work 
of fiction), and a few other products of the imagination; 
but I did read, and that before I was fifteen years of age, 
“The Spectator,” Gibbon’s “Rome,” Rollin’s “Ancient His- 
tory,” Pitkin’s “Civil and Political History of the United 
States,” Plutarch’s “Lives,” Pollock’s “Course of Time,” 
Young’s “Night Thoughts,” “Paradise Lost,” Thomson’s 
“Seasons,” Cowper’s “Task,” Pope’s “Essay on Man,” and 
the general poems of Goldsmith. Among these my favorites 
were “The Spectator” and “The Seasons.” I not only read 
but I studied them. Peter Parley’s histories were far more 
pleasant and useful to me in those days than some of the 
statelier historical works I was required to read. 

My father had given much attention to the matter of 
correct pronunciation and expression, and made a point of 
holding his children to the use of good English. All mis- 
pronunciations and all “bad grammar” which he detected 
were condemned, and we, the children, were not only al- 
lowed but encouraged to call attention to whatever we 
thought improper in the speech of each other, and of father 
himself. To this habit of parental carefulness | owe more 
for what little knowledge of English I have than to all my 
teachers and text-books put together. Living for several 
years in a community where the worst provincialisms pre- 
vailed, I was kept to a great degree from falling into habits 
which it would have been hard in the after-years to correct. 

The religious element was an important factor in my 
early training. My father was a strict discip!‘narian and a 
firm Christian believer. Family prayer twice a day was the 
invariable rule. Sabbath was a day of public and domestic 
worship, of songs and prayer, and careful searchings of 
heart. The work of the week-day in school, in business, 
and in recreation was on the Sabbath brought to a rigid 
religious test. In all this there was no harshness or se- 
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verity; it was simply placing emphasis upon the grcatest 
reality of human life. My mother was an incarnation of 
consistency, fidelity, self-sacrifice, and serenity. I never 
heard her speak one harsh or foolish word. She believed 
with her whole soul in the truths of religion as taught by 
Jesus of Nazareth, and her daily life was cortrolled by her 
faith. Therefore I could never think of education as a mere 
disciplining or furnishing of the intellect. To my thought, 
it embraced the developing and ordering of the whole 
manhood. This was my mother’s doctrine, continually 
reiterated by my father: education without religious faith 
and life is valueless. To my restless, undisciplined, selfish 
boy-nature, all this seemed hard and impracticable. To 
her it was easy, but it was beyond my grasp. Therefore 
life was to me a struggle, full of divine aspirations and of 
all too human grovelings, of promise and of failure; and I 
suffered much from a conscious contrast between the best 
I dreamed of and the shabby best I did attain. False mo- 
tives in study hampered me. It seemed to me that I had 
no right to gain mental power through selfish ambition. 
Education was my idol, and yet I could not conscientiously 
give myself wholly to it. In this atmosphere I was brought 
up, and my religious reading was determined by it. I read 
in my early boyhood (before I was fifteen) the lives of 
Harlan Page, John and Mary Fletcher, James B. Taylor, 
John Summerfield, John Wesley, William Carvosso, 
Adoniram Judson, and others of this saintly class. 
Nature was full of wonder to me, and wielded.a strange 
influence over my life. The stars, the night-winds, the 
thunder, the clouds piled up like towers at the sunset, the 
ripples on the bosom of the river, the dark outline of the 
Montour Mountain in full view from my home; all these, and 
everything else in nature, took hold upon me, filling me 
with unrest and longing, that grew at times into a sort of 
torture. Everything had religious relations and intimations, 
and my young life during these earlier years was often 
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morbid and sometimes wretched. I was exceedingly am- 
bitious to be something in the world. I had a degree of 
faith in my ability, but eternity so impinged on the present 
as often to make life a melancholy thing. Legitimate 
recreation, not sufficiently encouraged by my father, seemed 
to me frivolity; my mother’s saintliness all the while ap- 
pearing as necessary as it was unattainable. This chaotic 
religious condition may have been (I sometimes think it 
was) a necessary step in my culture. I repeat the melan- 
choly story not to condemn, but to make defense of early 
religious education, and to enter protest against the dan- 
gerous reaction of these latter days. I do not regret the 
faithful teachings which brought me thus early face to face 
with religious verities; but had this discipline lacked the 
demonstration of the pure and consistent life of my mother, 
it would have been disastrous in the extreme. Supported 
as it was by her living example, and by the real tenderness 
and integrity of my father, I was saved from permanent 
morbidness, and from the reaction which often comes to 
a man when the religious instruction of his youth has been 
a discipline of legality without love, and of dogmatism with- 
out the vitalizing and winning power of personal example. 

I read in those days many sermons and much theology. 
I listened to lively discussions between Arminians and 
Calvinists, Baptists and pedo-Baptists; heard something of 
Second Advent theories, and early began to prepare for 
the ministry to which my mother told me I had been at 
my birth consecrated. 

In 1849 I was licensed to “exhort ;” in the same year 
I received license as a local preacher; and in March, 1851, 
was appointed to serve as junior preacher on the Luzerne 
circuit in the old Baltimore conference, with a senior 
preacher, the Rev. John W. Elliot, in general charge of the 
circuit. In this my first year of service I did some of the 
most faithful study of my life. I was nineteen years old; 
college had been abandoned through the pressure of church 
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influence and of personal conscientious conviction. What- 
ever I did must be done alone. I rode on horseback over 
what was called a “four weeks’ circuit,” extending from 
White Haven to Black Creek, a distance of thirty miles. 
Over the good roads which stretched across the mountains 
of this coal region I would ride for hours without seeing a 
house or meeting a traveler, and here I studied diligently. 
| perused my professional standard, the Holy Bible; read 
Watson’s “Institutes” and Wesley’s “Sermons;” prepared 
sermon-outlines of my own; practiced the delivery of them 
on horseback among the pines ; committed to memory whole 
pages of Campbell’s “Pleasures of Hope;” read the “Divina 
Commedia” of Dante; and studied every page of “The 
Methodist Quarterly,” then edited by the scholarly John 
McClintock. I especially read and re-read the able series 
of papers on Comte’s “Positive Philosophy,” which ap- 
peared that year in the “Quarterly.” I wasted no time; 
felt myself wholly unfit for the work I was engaged in; 
wondered if I could somehow manage to break loose from 
the holdings of what I believed to be Providence, and go to 
college; struggled day after day with my ambitions; re- 
called the words and looks of my mother; remembered what 
my father had written me in 1849: “I rejoice that you seem 
to have your mind fixed upon being something. Amen, 
Let it be something good.” I had as a public speaker an 
easy delivery, a good voice, and some pathetic power. My 
sensible father said to me before I left home: “Do not be 
deceived by the extravagant praise of- weak and ignorant 
people, and especially of foolish women in the church. Re- 
member how little they know, and what poor judges they 
are of preaching. Remember that back of the pleasant 
manner and good voice and correct pronunciation there 
must be sound thought.” So, among those Pennsylvania 
forests I would read the articles on Comte’s Philosophy, the 
book notices and editorials in the “Quarterly,” and compare 
my sermons with the strength and wealth of thought, and 
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the vigor of expression on those scholarly pages; and | 
often imagined John McClintock sitting behind me in the 
pulpit while I preached. This process not only kept me 
“humble” enough, but sometimes promoted a state of self- 
consciousness quite unfavorable to the most successful de- 
livery of my sermons. 

I made effort after effort to bring conscience and 
circumstances into line with my ambition, and to break 
loose from the active ministry in order to complete a college 
course. It was all in vain. I finally yielded, but it was after 
a prolonged struggle. Among my old letters I find two from 
my father written in 1852, in both of which he touches 
upon the great source of my trouble. He probes for mo- 
tive. He urges me to do what seems best. “Could I have 
my mind fully satisfied,” he writes, “that your aim is to 
glorify God in all this desire for knowledge, then I would say 
‘press toward the mark.’ But if self stands out, then take 
care. You may become as ‘sounding brass’ or ‘a tinkling 
cymbal,’ with all your learning. Excuse this word of cau- 
tion.” Later in 1852 he writes: “I notice your argument in 
favor of a learned ministry, but really, my son, the appeal 
is all labor lost. You are not one whit more in favor of a 
learned ministry than your father. All he objects to is a 
dependence upon learning.” Here the father misunderstood 
the son, for the latter never for one moment placed the 
slightest dependence upon intellectual culture as a source 
of spiritual power. But it was something for a young man to 
have the frank, loving watch-care and counsel of so dis- 
creet and devoted a father. 

The active ministry having been chosen, and all efforts 
to leave it even temporarily for further educational prepara- 
tion having proved futile, in 1853 I joined the New Jersey 
Conference, and was appointed to my first church, at North 
Belleville, N. J., at the same time taking up the four years’ 
course of preparatory study required by the Church: Gen- 
eral history, the English branches, biblical, historical, sys- 
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tematic, and practical theology, with written sermons and 
annual examinations. Under this system in those days the 
candidate might by the grace of sympathetic examiners 
pass the examinations with comparative ease; but the man 
ambitious to do faithful work found such work possible, and 
from the beginning to the end of my four years’ course I 
studied diligently, coveting the most rigid annual examina- 
tions that I might have the largest measure of self-respect 
as a student, and prove to myself at least, what I might 
have done had the four years’ college course been granted. 

During my early ministerial life I conceived a plan 
reaching through the years by which, in connection with 
professional duties, I might turn my whole life into a col- 
lege course, and by force of personal resolve secure many 
benefits of college education. I remembered that the college 
aims to promote, through force of personal resolve, the 
systematic training of all the mental faculties, to the habit 
of concentrated and continuous attention, that the mind 
with its varied energies may be trained and thus prepared 
to do its best work, subject to the direction of the will; 
that it cultivates the powers of oral and written expression ; 
that it encourages fellowships and competitions among stu- 
dents seeking the same end; that it secures the influence of 
professional specialists—great teachers who know how to 
inspire and to quicken other minds; and that it gives to a 
man broad surveys of the fields of learning, discovering 
relations, indicating the lines of special research for those 
whose peculiar aptitudes are developed by college dis- 
cipline; thus giving one a sense of his own littleness in the 
presence of the vast realm of truth exposed to view, so that 
he may find out with La Place that “what we know here 
is very little; what we are ignorant of is immense.” 

The task before me was to secure these results to as 
large a degree as possible: mental discipline in order to 
intellectual achievement, practice in expression, contact with 
living students and living teachers, and the broad outlook 
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which the college curriculum guarantees. This aim, there- 
fore, for years controlled my professional and non-profes- 
sional studies. It was constantly present in sermonizing, in 
teaching, in general reading, in pastoral visitation, in contact 
deliberately sought with the ablest men and women—special- 
ists, scientists, litterateurs, whom I could find, especially 
those who had gone through college or who had taught in 
college. I secured from time to time special teachers in 
Greek, in Hebrew, in French, in physical science, giving 
what time I could to preparation and recitation. I read 
with care translations of Homer and Virgil, outlines of 
the leading Greek and Latin classics, and in connection with 
an exceedingly busy life, devoted much time to popular 
readings in science and English literature. When thirty 
years old I went abroad, and spent a year chiefly for the 
sake of coming in personal contact with the Old World of 
history and literature, and found double pleasure in the 
pilgrimage because I made it a part of my college training. 
In Egypt and Palestine, in Greece and Italy, I felt the spell 
of the old sages, writers, artists, and was glad to find that 
the readings of my youth and of my later manhood greatly 
helped me to appreciate the regions I visited and the re- 
mains in art and architecture which I was permitted to 
study. 

This meager and somewhat morbid story of a half 
century of schooling has been told with perfect frankness. 
Since the struggles of those early years peace has come. 
The old and apparently irreconcilable conflict between studies 
secular and sacred has ceased. Life is no longer filled with 
insatiable longings. I am at school now as a student, every 
day; and unfinished curricula reach out into undefined fu- 
tures. I shall never “finish” my education. 











Buffalo Ministers’ Resolutions 


From the Buffalo, N. Y., Commercial 


A resolution containing the deepest felicitations and congratu- 
lations of the Methodist Episcopal clergymen of Buffalo upon his 
having reached the eightieth anniversary of his birth has been sent 
to Bishop John H. Vincent of Chicago, who for several years was 
bishop of the Buffalo district. Bishop Vincent is the founder of 
the Chautauqua Movement and for the thirty years of its exis- 
tence has been its chancellor, even serving in that capacity during 
his service abroad, during which time he was interested in foreign 
missions. Bishop Vincent now is enjoying splendid health. The 
resolution was adopted by the Buffalo Methodist Preachers’ Meet- 
ing. It was composed by a committee comprising Rev. C. E. Allen, 
Rev. J. L. Sooy and Rev. Benjamin Copeland and is as follows: 


Bishop John H. Vincent, Chicago, III. 

Rev. and Dear Brother—The Buffalo Methodist Preachers’ 
Meeting, comprising all our resident pastors together with all min- 
isters serving on Buffalo district and including the honored superan- 
nuates residing within our bounds, salutes you with felicitations and 
— regards on the approaching eightieth anniversary of your 

Irth. 

We recall with gratefulness your faithful, efficient ministry 
amongst us as our resident bishop—a ministry which won all hearts 
and commanded for our communion the respect and admiration 
of the entire city. But our interest at this time centers in your 
larger work and wider-ranging ministry as the general superin- 
tendent of our church. 

To that work you.brought a brilliant fame won in a service 
of exceptional usefulness, within and without the limits of our de- 
nominational activities, and in that work—on these shores and in 
Europe, your especial field for a full quadrennium—you gave full 
proof of your ministry and magnified your apostolic office by labors 
more abundant, with an ability universally acknowledged and a 
spirit which carried always and everywhere the beautiful persuasion 
that you had been with Jesus and learned of Him the blessed 
secret of light and love and leadership. 

We magnify the grace of God in you, and pray that your 
service to the church and the more inclusive and ever-expanding 
kingdom of God in America and throughout the world may be 
continued for years to come. Meanwhile and until the hour which 
shall call you to share in the fellowships and ministries of the 
Church Triumphant, may the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Spirit be your 
constant strength and your abiding joy. 
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Cc HAUTAUQUA’S EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES 


The Round Table’s heartiest good wishes go with our 
friend Mrs. J. Ravenel Smith, Assistant Editor of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, who sailed on the Rochambeau of the 
French Line, on April 27, for a sojourn of a few weeks in 
Paris. It is a matter of no small congratulation that THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN next year is to have a Reading Journey 
in Paris from Mrs. Smith’s own pen. It is a guarantee of 
its scholarly features as well as of its lightsome touch. 
Mrs. Smith has long been a student of French iife and let- 
ters and her sojourn in Paris has made her very familiar 
with the city. Her jaunt for the next few weeks is to 
refresh her earlier memories and to bring her into a closer 
personal relation with latest developments. It is worth 
noting also that Chautauqua has arranged to give its readers 
the benefit of Mrs. Smith’s acquaintance with French liter- 
ature, for her recent book “The Spirit of French Letters,” 
has been modeled on the known needs of Chautauqua stu- 
dents, whom she has learned to know so well, and her 
study of Paris will be more effective from the single author- 
ship of the French volume and the Reading Journey. 

Still further afield is another of Chautauqua’s authors 
for the coming year, and here again we have the good for- 
tune to be introduced to the great capitals of Europe by the 
Director of Chautauqua Institution, Mr. Arthur E. 
Bestor, for some years a teacher of political science and 
well known as a lecturer upon this subject. Mr. Bestor 
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is preparing for next year’s CHAUTAUQUAN a skillfully 
developed series upon “European Rulers: Their Modern 
Significance.” The variety of contrasts and their “signi- 
ficance” which the course will make evident, is effectively 
shown in the following characterizations of the dominating 
idea of each government: 

Personal Rulership (Germany), Government by Par- 
liament (France), The People Sovereign (Switzerland), 
The Rulers of the Low Countries, Wilhelmina and Albert. 
Democratic Monarchy (Denmark), Absolutism in the 
Twentieth Century (Russia), The State and the Race Prob- 
lem (Austria), The State and the Church (Italy and Spain), 
Constitutional Democracy (England). 


= 

THE CHANCELLOR’S BIRTHDAY ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
To the Members of the Chautauqua Round Table: 

Good Friends: On my study table has been placed a 
most beautiful box of mahogany, lined with velvet and 
containing a large number of cards enriched by precious 
signatures and blessed words of generous tribute—most 
of them undeserved—but radiant with the good will that 
makes one think of the Divine Grace that is born in the 
heart of Infinite, Unselfish Love. I can write, after a 
fashion, the English words necessary to convey to others the 
thoughts that throb in my brain and warm my heart. But 
I do not know how to find the right words, and to place 
them in the right order to express my surprise and grati- 
fication (gradually growing into a tender and tearful grati- 
tude) in view of the larger recognition of my eightieth 
birthday anniversary—February twenty-third, nineteen 
hundred and twelve—by telegraph and “letter shower” from 
such a large number of my old friends, and new friends 
as well, in the great Chautauqua fellowship. 

I know, as no one else can know, how little I deserve 
this generous and really affectionate recognition. ‘And all I 
can do is to express in written form my sincere and hearty 
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appreciation of it all, and to breathe wordless thanks to my 
heavenly Father who knows how little I deserve it, but who 
has, through the eighty years of my life, lavished blessings 
upon me from the wealth of His own infinite loving kind- 
ness. Beyond my power of speech I am grateful for your 
expression of good will. 


‘ 
OLN. oe ’ 
= 
THE CLASS OF 1891 
The members of the Class of 1891, “The Olympians,” 
are rejoicing that they are to make a “home run” this year 
and join the growing company of classes who are placing 
their tablets in the Hall. The ceremonies attending this ex- 
pression of devotion to our Alma Mater are always touching 


and beautiful. The design of the tablet will suggest the laurel 
and white rose which twined together have ever been the 


emblem of the class. “So run that ye may obtain” has been 
the motto since the class began its Chautauqua race far 
back in 1887. They started just as the ’87s graduated 
twenty-five years ago. 


= 
VICENNIAL OF THE CLASS OF 92 

The spirit of Columbus is stirring in the hearts of 
the g2s. It is their vicennial year and though their quest 
is not as uncertain of results as was that of Columbus, since 
many classes have sailed the same seas before them, they 
will need some substitute for the jewels of Isabella in order 
to put in place their triumphal tablet which will stand 
in the Hall of Philosophy in all the years to come. It is 
proposed to use as the design of this tablet the artistic 
little class pin which was happily worked out for the 92s 
while they were still undergraduates. It is in the form of 
a shield bearing the design of one of the immortal caravels. 











Bishop Vincent’s home in Plainfield, New Jersey, 
where the “Chautauqua Idea” was born. The 
window on the extreme right on the second floor 
marks the famous “Chautauqua Study” with its 
domed ceiling 


First Methodist Episcopal Church at Pacific Grove, Cal. C. L. S. 
friends contributed $10,000 toward this edifice and lectures and 
concerts are given here during the sessions of the Pacific 
Grove Assembly 















Members of the Marshfield, Mo., Chautauqua Circlk 
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Kokomo, Indiana, where there is a very active Chau 
tauqua League and a successful Assembly 











\ Glimpse of Lakeview, Oregon, the Home of a 
thriving Chautauqua Circle 








Copy of a Greek Head, recently 
bought by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York 
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Many plans are being cherished for making memorable this 
celebration which every 92 will be anxious to witness. Those 
who cannot come will want to send letters of greeting and 
of course their share of the contribution to the good cause. 
Mrs. Lilian B. Clark of Andover, N. Y., is both treasurer 
and secretary, so letters and gifts may be sent to her. Be 
sure to write her a word of greeting, however brief, and 
if possible, include in your gift an extra amount for some 
other one, since the members are widely scattered, so 
that none may fail of a share. The celebration will take 
place about August 14, Recognition Day, when the new 
tablets are always put in place, but write your letter early 
so that its note of good cheer will help to form a rising 
tide up to the happy consummation in August. 


= 


A MESSAGE TO THE CLASS OF ’87 


Dear Classmates : 

How much of your success in life do you owe to the 
Chautauqua Reading Course? Many of the letters sent to 
your secretary express deep obligations to the founder of 
the C. L. S.C. Have you the same feeling? 

Then why not on this twenty-fifth anniversary of our 
graduation show our appreciation in some practical way? 
Why not make a special effort to be with us at our reunion? 
If circumstances will not permit of your presence send to 
your secretary, if you can, a dollar, or more, according to 
your means. We have heard from three hundred and fifty 
of our members including the memorial list. What could 
we not do, if even a small amount should be sent from 
each one to aid in our celebration! 

We want to place our tablet in the new Hall of Phil- 
osophy, in memory of our dead. Then, would it not be a 
glorious memorial of our silver anniversary if we could 
provide a scholarship in the Chautauqua Summer Schools? 


I throw out the latter idea as a suggestion. Should 
6 
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you approve—then say so, when you write and make your 
contribution. ' 

We could also complete our gift to the Aula Christi 
(we have already one hundred and fifty dollars to our 
credit given on our tenth and twentieth anniversaries. ) 

There are several other ways in which we might place 
a gift that would keep green the memory of the great Pansy 
Class. If you send a gift, send your vote as to its use. 


Will you do it, and do it now? 
Do not wait until you come. Something may happen 


to prevent the coming. One of our beloved classmates had 
written of her intention to visit Chautauqua next August 
but there came to her a few days ago the call to go Home. 
She has passed the Heavenly gate and arches and is singing 
her paeans in glory. 

If you had The Chautauguan Weekly in your home, 
the secretary’s work might be simplified. You could hear 
weekly of the “class doings” and thus keep in touch with us. 

Dates worth noting: 

August 11, Baccalaureate Sermon. 

August 13, Open House in Alumni Hall. 

August 14, Recognition Day, procession at 8:30 a. m. 
C. L. S. C. banquet at 8 p. m. 

August 17, Anniversary of our graduation. 

Cornelia Adele Teal, Secretary. 
Chautauqua, New York. 

For full particulars regarding railroad rates, write to 

Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


= 


1902’S DECENNIAL 


How well many of the Altrurians remember the en- 
thusiasm of their class when in 1898 at Chautauqua it first 
chose its name and emblem and motto. They found it 
hard to settle on just the right combinations: should their 
name be Altruists or Altrurians? Nice distinctions were 
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raised and class spirit waxed warm until finally all wishes 
were peacefully merged in the latter name. Then came the 
class emblem and for a time all was serene, until those 
who had been caught napping found to their dismay that 
the American Beauty rose was about to be waved on all 
occasions as their choice. They! the Altrurians! facing the 
world with the most expensive rose available, and scarcely 
even available at all for many. Then once more came a 
good-natured altercation out of which the Golden Glow was 
born—a fit emblem for a class pledged to the Altrurian 
spirit. How that “glow” will send out its radiance this 
summer when the ’o2’s celebrate their ten years of graduate 
life. “Follow the gleam,” ’o2’s and make this a sunshiny 
year at Chautauqua! Hunt up your fellow Altrurians and if 
they can’t come, which is best, let them send an offering for 
the tablet which is their permanent memorial in the old Hall 
and helps to pay part of the fund which Chautauqua held 
back when the Hall was finished that the later classes 
might have a share in liquidating it and so contribute. to - 
this, Chautauqua’s most unique and historic building. 

Send a letter to the president, Mrs. Carlton Hillyer 
of Augusta, Ga. It was to her labor of love that the class 
is indebted for its banner. Let her realize that you still 
appreciate that Altrurian spirit which set forth so bravely 
in 1898 to cheer the world along. Here is a word from the 
Secretary : 

Dear Fellow Chautauquans: 

In August of this year, the Class of 1902 will pass the mile- 
stone that marks its tenth year of travel along life’s pathway. Yes, 
we are older; but, have these years been spent in spiritual, mental 
and physical development? Are we stagnating or drifting, which? 

How many have kept in touch with the Mother Chautauqua? 
Do you not love the dear old grounds, with its twittering birds; 
its wild flowers, nestling among the leaves of the wood; its 
rustic bridges over deep ravines; its shimmering lake, ever calling 
to repose on its peaceful surface at the sunset hour; while the 
band discourses sweet music to lull to a needed rest after a strenu- 
ous but happy day? Ah, fellow classmates, will you not plan to 
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spend at least a part of your idle summer in this delightful spot, 
meeting the old friends of your class? 

Rally around our president, Mrs. Carlton Hillyer. Bring the 
enthusiasm that the “naughty twos” possessed but a decade ago. 
In this, our decennial year, we think it only right that we should 
raise funds for our tablet to be placed in the floor of the Hall 
of Philosophy. 

In order that it may be finished by the day of our tenth anni- 
versary, we must have the money in hand. We send an earnest 
appeal to the scores of the 1902 class, for the necessary funds. 
Many of the classes have had their tablets set in place. Are we 
to be one of the last? We were the first with our column, shall 
we be last with our tablet? Will it be necessary to send another 
call to any member of the Altrurian Class? We await your 
hearty response. Faithfully yours, 


Julia E. Parker, Sec. and Treas.. 
1037 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


= 


TO THE 1903S 

- The editor would apologize to 1903 for a misunder- 
standing about the tablet. The fact is that 1903 is plan- 
ning to place the tablet not this year, but next, at its 
decennial celebration. The design will be submitted this 
summer so that all of the class who may be present at 
Chautauqua can approve it. Meanwhile Miss Evelyn 
Dewey of 20 Spring St., East Orange, N. J., will receive 
funds or write letters as may be desired. 


4 


TO THE I912S WHO HOPE TO VISIT SOME CHAUTAUQUA 
Don’t forget to read and reread some one Shakespeare 
play before vou go to your Assembly, if you can—so that 
you may compare notes with classmates and feel the spell 
of the great poet as you make common cause in the 
Shakespeare Class. 
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SOME OF THE CELEBRATIONS OF THE CHANCELLOR’S 
BIRTHDAY 

The celebration of February 23, Bishop Vincent’s birthday, 
was noted by many Chautauqua Circles in widely separated states. 
Typical of these was the Seaside Circle at Belfast, Maine, which 
arranged an elaborate and very effective program. At Mobile, 
Alabama, special exercises were introduced. At Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
the Edelweiss Circle having sent greetings to the Chancellor, gave 
a sketch of his life at the next meeting and read his letter of 
reply. At Greenfield, Indiana, not only did the Chautauquans hold 
a special program, but organized a Special Graduate Society to 
perpetuate the Bishop’s work. 

At Chautauqua itself some sixty people gathered to show their 
respect and enthusiasm. Rev. Mr. Vance, a contemporary of 
Bishop Vincent, contributed personal reminiscences of a highly in- 
teresting nature. Mr. Blichfeldt read a telegram which the circle 
was sending to the Bishop, and dwelt upon the loyalty and loving 
kindness of the Chancellor’s nature which has greatly endeared 
everyone to him. Mr. Bemis recalled the stirring occasion when 
in 1902 the Bishop returned from Europe and was welcomed by 
thousands as the chimes rang out the old Chautauqua carol: “Join 
O Friends, in a Memory Song,” and this was sung as the closing 
note of the meeting. 

Out in Shelbyville, Illinois, where a very progressive Woman’s 
Club has a graduate C. L. S. C. department or S. H. G., and also 
an undergraduate circle, they are insuring a long life for the club 
by having good Chautauqua ground-work. Naturally a fine audience 
greeted the S. H. G. when they sent out a call for the celebration 
of the Bishop’s birthday. The Chancellor’s life was discussed 
from many points of view: His early life, Chautauqua as a World 
Movement and the Chancellor’s Influence on Religious Thought. The 
meeting was bound together at the last by quotations from his own 
stimulating thoughts. 


a 
ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON JUNE READINGS 


1. President American Institute for Social Service, New York 
City. 2. Ex-president of Harvard University. 3. President of 
Columbia University. 4. Presbyterian clergyman, author, professor 
of English Literature at Princeton University. 5. Theological 
School of the University of Paris. 

1. Molten metal is run into a long mould called a sow, to which 
small ones, called pigs, are attached. 2. From the Latin adjective 
meaning ‘good.’ 
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TO CHAUTAUQUA LOVERS OF GREEK ART 

If you could stroll into the “recent accession” room 
of America’s wonderful Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York, you would find in a prominent place an ex- 
quisitely molded head of an athlete, made of fine Pentelic 
marble and bearing all the marks of the handiwork of an old 
Greek artist of the fifth century B. C., that world renowned 
century which gave us Phidias and the Parthenon. (See 
illustration opposite page 85.) 

The authorities of the museum are not yet able to give 
us all the data of this rare addition to their collection. 
Suffice it to say that it is a recent discovery, purchased Jast 
summer with the funds of the Hewitt bequest to the mu- 
seum. Of course it is not an original fifth century head, 
few indeed are any of the original fragments of fifth cen- 
tury work, but it is a very beautiful copy and the original 
was evidently a favorite, for this is the fifth copy which has 
thus far been discovered. Among them one is in a private 
collection in England, and another in the Riccardi Palace in 
Florence. One charm of this carefully wrought piece of 
work is the almost perfect state in which it has come to 
us. A few unimportant breaks in the hair, and the tip of 
the nose which has been carefully restored, being its only 
injuries. It is a delight to walk around the pedestal bearing 
this lovely thing and note all its expressive details. The 
warm tone of the Pentelic marble, so admirably fitted for 
sculpture, makes one sad to think how a gifted race with 
a whole mountain of this peerless material close at hand 
should have enriched the barbaric ages with their artistic 
cunning only to have many of their great achievements 
thrown into the lime kiln ere the dawn of a higher civiliza- 
tion could insure their preservation for the enjoyment of 
future ages. Of course authorship of the original statue 
is only a matter of conjecture, but archaeologists are in- 
clined to attribute it to Kresilas, a great sculptor who was 
regarded as standing very close to Phidias. It was Kresilas 
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of whom Pliny once said, “It is wonderful how in this art 
he made noble men more noble.” Dr. Edward Robinson, 
curator of the Metropolitan Museum and himself a dis- 
tinguished Greek archeologist, has noted for us in the Bul- 
letin some of the fascinating details of this fortunate dis- 
covery. Any Greek Art enthusiast can easily secure a copy 
by sending ten cents to the secretary of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, and asking for the Bulletin 
containing a description of the newly added Greek head. 


— 
Verses Worth Memorizing 


NATURE* 

As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 

Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 

Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 

And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 

Still gazing at them through the open door, 

Nor wholly reassured and comforted 

By promises of others in their stead, 

Which, though more splendid, may not please him more ; 

So Nature deals with us, and takes away 

Our playthings, one by one, and by the hand 

Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 

Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 

Being too full of sleep to understand 

How far the unknown transcends the what we know. 

—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
*Reprinted by permission of Little, Brown & Company. 
4 
NEWS FROM CIRCLES AND READERS 

“It would seem fitting,” said Pendragon, “that today we give 
the privileges of the floor to the 1912s. Many of the Shakespeare 
Class are here today and letters received speak volumes of enthus- 
iasm from others who cannot come in person. We are all much 


delighted to welcome these graduates, many of whom have come 
up ‘out of great tribulation.’ Suppose we set our pace high at the 
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outset; I’ll read you a few items from an Ohio member, detained 
from meeting with us. She describes herself as ‘a housekeeper, a 
mother, a club woman, a musician, a business woman, and supply 
teacher (when they can get no one else.)’ I should say that being a 
Chautauquan and a club woman seems an excellent combination, 
for the work of each, she says, fitted into the other, and her sup- 
plementary reading, for she evidently is one of the hungry-in- 
tellectual type, ranged from Vergil in the original Latin to Mark 
Twain, but the Classical Year of the four years’ course was the 
one that took deepest hold. It is evident that the children keep 
an eye on this Chautauqua mother’s doings. She mentioned the 
Friendly Stars as one of their favorite books. The library of her 
town has also been enriched through the suggestions of Chautau- 
quans and she adds: ‘It now possesses a C. L. S. C. shelf well 
stocked.’ She adds that ‘The Story of Hull-House’ was the book 
to her this year.” 

“Its been almost impossible for me to discriminate between 
the different years,” said a gentle lady from Indiana. “I’ve read 
alone mostly but each year has seemed better than the last. I hope 
to enjoy the next four years as much as I have the last four.” 
“You feel just as I do about keeping on indefinitely,” rejoined 
a Californian. “I’ve learned to systematize things better this year, 
so I’ve found this year the easiest yet. I’ve already reread two of 
my books and am finishing up the third. I’m a teacher and I can 
assure you that the four years’ reading has fed and stimulated my 
mind. Always in reading newspapers or magazines new ideas have 
been brought to my mind which suggested some thought gleaned 
from my C. L. S. C. reading. As a California woman and a voter 
I must tell you that the fine series in THE CHAUTAUQUAN on 
Woman in the Progress of Civilization was particularly helpful. 
You will rejoice with me that I hope to be at Chautauqua for 
Recognition Day.” 

“What a summer it will be,” said Pendragon. “Suppose all 
who hope to graduate at Chautauqua rise.” The number who 
sprang to their feet indicated a large class. “My experience cer- 
tainly bears out that of our California member,” the report was 
from a Cleveland reader. “Over and over again in listening to 
sermons or lectures or even in reading the daily paper I find myself 
better able to understand because of the C. L. S. C. Course. I’ve 
had such delight in the special courses of George Eliot, Hawthorne 
and Dickens. Altogether during the four years I’ve read perhaps 
ten books a year suggested by the C. L. S. C. I hope to be at 
Chautauqua, too,” she concluded with a nod at the Californian. 
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“I look back with such regret upon the time when our Circle 
at Lebanon disbanded,” said a Pennsylvanian. “We named ourselves 
the Rembrandt and studied Dutch Art and Artists and European 
Statesmen with such delight. Our leader, who had been a wide 
traveler, was our inspiration and after his death the life of our 
Circle seemed gone. Nevertheless as a lone reader I’ve enjoyed 
each year and the last one especially. I hope to go to Mt. Gretna 
for Recognition Day.” “Your situation was surely a sad one,” 
said Pendragon, “but you have a bright memory of what one fine 
Chautauquan can do for his fellows. Leadership means much to a 
Circle and the example of one such leader may be an inspiration 
to others to develop their own powers. Chautauqua’s great aim is 
to find out and bring out our latent abilities. There ought to be 
another chance for a Circle in such a C. L. S. C. center as Lebanon.” 

“T think I must read you this letter just received from a 
New York State reader,” Pendragon continued. “She’s a member 
of 1984, but I notice that so many reports speak enthusiastically 
of Jane Addams’s “Twenty Years at Hull-House’ that you must 
see how a 1914 also bubbles over with glee. She says: ‘I have just 
finished reading the book on Hull-House and I was so delighted 
with it that I thought I would drop you a line. Whoever picked 
out that book certainly did us all a real service. It is fine. I was 
a scholarship girl at Chautauqua in 1911 and I expect to come 
next year and graduate. I think that Chautauqua and Chautauqua 
atmosphere and good fellowship are more like Heaven than any- 
thing I have ever seen or heard of. Best wishes to all C. L. S. C. 
readers.’ , 

“There is the spirit of youth for you,” laughed Pendragon 
“It’s the kind that can remove mountains!” 

“It reminds me of those lines of Emerson,” said the Man 
Across the Table: 

“ ‘Shadow and sun, so too our lives are made 

Yet think how great the sun, how small the shade’ ” 

There was a moment’s jotting down in note bocks and then 
Pendragon proposed that a number give brief reports of the four 
years’ experiences which stand out especially in their recollection. 
“Perhaps a member from Carthage, Missouri, will set the ball 
rolling :” “I, for one,” said the speaker, “am proud to be a member 
of such a splendid Chautauqua community as Carthage, Missouri. 
I belong to the Athenaeum Circle and every experience of my 
four years seems to be flavored with the exchange of ideas that the 
circle brings out. We keep our wits working, not only on the 
C. L. S. C. which we feel offers a solid background but this year 
we have been active in the Civic League and Pure Food movements. 
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We reach out every year to draw in a few new members.” “Yes, 
I can testify to that,” added another. “I became aware of Chau- 
tauqua many years ago, but being an invalid did not venture to 
try the course. When I came to live in Carthage it was the 
Athenaeum Circle which drew me in. I’ve had to be at home a 
good deal this year, as I’ve been more or less of an invalid for 
twenty years, and what with the Circle experiences I’ve enjoyed 
and the cheering hints from the Round Table, though I may be 
something of a ‘shut in,’ I’m never ‘shut out’ by the C. L. S. C. Some 
of you will remember what Chesterton said in his ‘Life of Dickens’ 
about middle-aged people: ‘The power of hoping through every- 
thing, the knowledge that the soul survives its adventures, that 
inspiration comes to the middle aged. God has kept that good 
vine until now.’ ” 

“As for me,” said a New York State member, “though I read 
alone, I must say candidly that it’s been a pleasure to be able 
to help out club members and other friends who come to.me in 
a hopeless state for answers to certain inquiries. I’m able to put 
them on the right track, usually from the rich resources of 
C. L. S. C. books and THe CHautauguan.” “In my case,” said 
another, “I think my happiest recollections are the cosy evenings 
when my husband afd I talked over our books. The English year 
naturally appealed to us especially since we are of English birth 
and the subjects revived many old associations.” “Think of me,” 
spoke up a Pennsylvanian, “it was my privilege to take an actval 
journey through Scotland, London, and to some of the English 
cathedrals. You can imagine how. much more interesting they 
were to me because of the C. L. S. C.” 

“T have certainly gotten a good deal,” said the Man on the Back 
Row. “Discussions of German and English questions stand out 
especially in my memory. I have read on the car, going to my 
store morning and night, besides the course books, Victor Hugo's 
‘Les Miserables,’ Dickens’s works, and the ‘Master Christian.’ ” 

“The Laurel Park Assembly near Northampton, Mass., is 
responsible for my. conversion,” added a bright woman. “I’ve been 
lecturing for some years in connection with two of our granges. 
Incidents don’t stand out but three personal qualities I feel have 
been cultivated: perseverance, wider knowledge and enjoyment of 
reading.” 

“I’m afraid I’ve no interesting experiences to relate. I have 
charge of almost all the work of an Illinois farm home, so you 
see I am isolated; and I failed utterly in interesting the people of 
the community in the C. L. S. C. though I am very enthusiastic, 
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but perhaps not a good enough talker. Though I have read all 
alone throughout the four years without one congenial or inter- 
ested friend, my interest has never failed. I have an intense love 
of study and Chautauqua has proved a great blessing.” 

“Do let me say to this Illinois lady,” interposed an Iowa 
business man, “that I was in Chicago last winter and saw that 
famous play, Rostand’s ‘Chanticleer.’ Your courageous report, your 
cheerful reading all alone for four years, reminds me of what the 
poet said. ‘In the forest must always be a nightingale!’ ” 

“I should like to express my sentiments.” The report came 
from a Winfield, Kansas, delegate. “I’ve found this last year that 
I was getting a grasp of the work and an ability to express myself 
that I had not had before. I didn’t use the review questions at 
first but I find them a great help in bringing out the important 
points and I study with a pencil, underlining what especially im- 
presses me.” 

“Good,” said Pendragon. “Let me just emphasize this report. 
Don’t be afraid to mark your books. A book is a tool. Make it 
serve you. Wear the contents out if necessary. I don’t mean that 
any true booklover will abuse a book—but the outside must always 
be subservient to the inside. So mark your books and turn down 
the pages if necessary. Chancellor Vincent once said of his habit 
of underlining books, ‘I get strength, breadth out of general read- 
ing and put them into my work.’ That is why you will get the 
best results if you own your books. You can have a convenient 
note book and copy things that appeal to you, but mark the book 
also if it is your own.” 

“By the way, this Chautauquan says she is from Winfield, 
Kansas, where there is a fine assembly. Our list of assembly 
representatives of 1912 is growing and the Winfield Assembly has 
always been one of high standards.” “I will add Ocean Park, 
Maine, to your assembly list,” responded a ‘Down East Yankee.’ 
“ ‘The Spirit of American Government,’ is most interesting. It 
has set me thinking along lines that I gave little heed to before. 
I read alone and how I have wished to discuss the above book 
with others but can’t. In the Magazine I have enjoyed the Amer- 
ican Engineering course best, I think.” 

“Do let me have a chat with you after the Round Table is 
over,” said a New Hampshire delegate. “IT have a turn for me- 
chanics too, and I’d like to get your ideas.” 

“May I report?” queried an Oklahoma delegate. “I can’t 
promise to be brief, but I'll do my best. I do not intend stopping 
when I finish this year. I never intended to stop after I read the 
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first year in 1901-2,—‘Men and Cities of Italy’ and ‘Studies in the 
Poetry of Italy’ were so very interesting as well as instructive 
I think this Chautauqua Course is one of the greatest educational 
schools for out-of-school-people. When I first began I interested 
some of my boys in the reading and we surely did enjoy “The 
Great World’s Farm’ and ‘Ten Englishmen of the Nineteenth 
Century. The year 1908-09, ‘Seen in Germany’ was especially at- 
tractive to me and the Magazine series, ‘Reading Journey in the 
Hollow Land’ and ‘Dutch Art and Artists,’ I enjoyed very much. 
I like all the books and have persuaded several of my friends to 
take up the course also, one friend in Idaho last year, my sister 
this season, and I have the promise of two more for the coming 
year.” 

“Your report is really contagious,” remarked Pendragon. “How 
many of you IgI2s are going to bring new members into the Class 
of 1916?” There was a brave showing of hands and a momentary 
hum of conversation as one and another referred to the uncharted 
territories among people they had heard of who didn’t know 
Chautauqua’s charm and power. 

“Put another assembly on your list, please. I live in Koko- 
mo, Indiana, where we have a fine assembly and a very active Chau- 
tauqua League. Their discussions are extremely interesting and my 
visit to some of the art galleries in New York last summer was due 
to the stimulus I got from the League. I’m planning to visit South 
America soon, so I’ve found the reading journey through that 
country most delightful this winter.” 

“We Americans,” said Pendragon, “are developing a taste for 
the fine arts which is a most encouraging sign of our country’s 
future. I’m glad so many of you are going on with next year’s 
work. We are to have a master teacher next year, the President 
of the Bureau of University Travel, who ‘will take us through some 
of the European galleries. His book, especially written for us, is 
splendidly illustrated and you will almost feel that you are actually 
looking at the wonderful sights of the old world.” 

“You ask when I do my reading?” said a speaker from Ohio. 
“My professional duties are exacting,” he continued, “but when on a 
journey I can accomplish a good deal and after meal times, or 
just before retiring, I allow myself the recreation of a Chautauqua 
book. All features of the course have been stimulating and valuable.” 

“I may say just here,” remarked Pendragon, “that one of our 
graduates writes that she has ‘come to the belief from her exper- 
ience with the courses of reading that Chautauqua is planning 
for the enlightenment of the race.’ Can Chautauqua have any 
better purpose than to study the present in the light of the past? 
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Nothing is more evident today than the world’s social awakening. 
We must help our fellowmen and women to read aright the signs 
of the times. I know that many of you are: going to read with 
huge interest next years’ book on ‘Social Progress in Contemporary 
Europe. What a fascinating contrast it will make with ‘Mornings 
with Masters of Art’ when you study the life of centuries ago in the 
European art galleries!” 

“You will see from this bright little group of three women,” 
here Pendragon passed around a photograph, “that the Marshfield, 
Missouri, Circle is alert for everything good that comes in its 
way, and in spite of the pleasures of building up their own 
libraries, we see how they have been expressing the altruistic spirit. 
One says: ‘The first year’s books and magazines I gave to my 
nephew. The second year I read from the Pittsburgh Public 
Library alone and the third year with our circle here. I gave my 
books and magazine for last year to Scotia Seminary, a mission school 
in the South, and this year I’m sending the course to a girl friend 
in Indiana. She is so delighted with the books.’ ” “That’s the kind 
of people we raise here,” interjected another Missourian. “That 
young lady is really making herself equal to a whole circle.” 

“Here’s an odd pair of pictures,” said Pendragon as he picked 
up some rather striking photographs, “won't somebody explain 
them?” “I may be said to be guilty of contributing them,” said a 
member from Lakeview, Oregon, “but really they are like ‘singed cat’ 
—better than they look. We are home missionaries, my husband and 
self, and a new and thriving town such as you see is really just 
the place for us, but I will confess also that it was the Chautauqua 
magnet that drew us here to our work for we saw in a local paper 
a notice of a Chautauqua meeting. I know I’m not a 1912, but 
as my husband and myself made our first visit to Chautauqua in 
1880, and are now ‘shepherding the rear’ as Kipling says, with the 
class of 1914, I thought you’d let us present these two views of 
our surroundings. By the way, the town picture is intended for 
‘The Anxious One’ with my compliments! Some of my circle 
were half afraid to send the foolish looking costume party but 
we have to relax a bit and you will recognize many of the ad- 
vertisements. The circle does good stiff work when it is not 
relaxing. You would have been charmed to see our Dutch Cleanser 
lady wielding her stick and the Quaker Oats was an adorable char- 
acter. Certainly the Class of 1914 members took the honors in 
their Japanese creations and you can imagine the Gold Dust 
Twins—but I can’t begin to tell you all the fun—you must come 
and see us.” 
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“Now for a few closing reports,” said Pendragon. 

“T’ve read under all kinds of circumstances,” said an Indiana 
reader. “Sometimes with what I felt was leisure time, but much 
oftener in the wee sma’ hours. I’ve most enjoyed this year The 
Spirit of American Government. It is hard to tell sometimes what 
influence any pursuit of the truth may have upon those with whom 
one is associated, but being a believer in the Labor Movement and 
a laborer myself, I have had my views broadened and my sympathies 
quickened.” 

A voice from another member from Indiana arrested atten- 
tion: “Being the mother of four children I could not enter club 
life till recently,.as I do not believe in nurse girls, and I have 
had my hands full. But now that the babies are growing up I 
find more time to join in the activities about me. I find I’m getting 
behind the times and also my children—which will never do. I was 
recently invited to join the Vincent Chautauqua Circle, which is 
composed of twenty fine, cultured women—thoroughly in earnest— 
and this has been a great help and inspiration to me.” 

“Clubs and circles are not for me,” laughed a cheerful looking 
member. “I am situated on one cf Uncle Sam’s quarter sections of 
Wyoming homestead land. Reading has been done in my cabin on 
stormy days, mostly. Sometimes during the summer outside reading 
with a neighbor has been indulged in, trips taken for geological 
research work and formations studied in addition. A study of the 
rocks, the strata, sand dunes, and formations generally has been 
interesting. The C. L. S. C. helps us to know that we are living.” 

“I think we will close with a group of greetings from Cali- 
fornia,” said Pendragon. Here are three: A Napa member says: 
‘I am already reading some of the books a second time.’ Onc 
reader reports from the two circles, evening and afternoon, which 
she represents. She would doubtless belong to three if the town 
had another! Evidently the atmosphere is stimulating, for another 
reader says: ‘Many thanks for what Chautauqua has done to make 
the declining years of more than one, bright with new thoughts.’ 
Before we close,” added Pendragon, “let me give you a bit of poetry 
as a clincher for this meeting. You will all appreciate its sentiment: 

“ If of thy mortal goods thou art bereft 
And from thy scanty store two loaves alone to thee are left, 


Sell one, and with the dole 
Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul.’ ” 
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